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‘The foundation of every State is the education of its youth. 


Dionysius. 


TRENTON, N. J„ FEBRUARY. 1916 


Early Attempts to Educate the Deaf in America 

Richard 0. Johnson in The Indianapolis News 


■ HE current and highly interesting 
news concerning the approaching 
nuptials of President Woodrow Wil- 
son and Mrs. Norman R. Galt, of 
Washington, is pleasing to everyone, 
for though trite the expression, all the world 
loves a lover, and the red, red rose is al- 
ways in demand; and in this particular case 
the betrothal of such eminent people of high 

calling and character com- * 

mands our favorite attention. 

And it is especially interest- 
ing to those engaged in the 
education of the deaf in that 
it recalls incidents of the first 
efforts in this country of over 
one and two centuries ago 
to educate those deprived of 
hearing and natural speech. 

The future Mrs. Wilson is 
a descendant of the well- 
known Bolling family of 
Virginia which is connected 
with so many distinguished 
families of that state, and it 
is to this family that some 
of the incidents relate. 

Mrs. Galt was Miss Edith 
Bolling, a daughter of Judge 
William Bolling, of Wythe- 
ville, Va., and a lineal des- 
cendant of Pocahontas, the 
Indian maid and princess, 
through the Rolfe and Bol- 
ling line. The Bollings, of 
ancient English stock and 


having been born and reared in England, but 
returning to America and mating with a Virginia 
maid. Two generations later Major Thomas 
Bolling, of Goochland county, Virginia, had 
three deaf children, John, Mary and Thomas 
(sixth in line from Pocahontas), all three having 
been born deaf. These children were sent at 
ages of ten (1771), ten and nine (1775), respective- 
ly, to Edinburgh, Scotland, to be educated in a 



and sisters, but enhanced later by a deaf son, 
William Albert, and a deaf daughter, Mary, born 
to himself and wife, the latter, I believe, a Ran- 
dolph connected with John Randolph, of Roa- 
noke, and fame. These two children have the 
distinction of being the first deaf children of 
America to be educated in their own country. 
William Albert had a deaf cousin, St. George 
Tucker Randolph, a nephew' of John Randolph, 
of Roanoke, who seems to 
have attended school in Ed- 
inburgh, later going to a 
school in Paris. Attending 
school with William Albert 
Bolling" was George Lee 
Turbiville, also deaf, a grand- 
son of Richard Henry Lee, 
one of the signers of the 
Declaration of Indepedence, 
Really, the first attempt in 
America to teach speech to 
the deaf was made by Philip 
Nelson, in the neighborhood 
of Rowley, Mass., nearly 250 
years ago (1679). Just what 
this effort was and just what 
his success, are unknown, but 
as it was during those dis- 
gracefully malicious and in- 
quisitorial days of withcraft 
when a successful oral teach- 
er would have been hanged 
or pressed to death, it is 
quite probable that there was 
neither much effort nor suc- 



wealthy as far back as the “Cobbs,” 

war of the roses, had their 
seat at Bolling Hall, in York- 
shire. The first American representative was 
Robert Bolling, who married Jane Rolfe, the 
granddaughter of Pocahontas, her father John 


the home of Major Thomas Bolling, the first School for the 
Deaf in Ameirca. 


Troubles of Mr. Nelson 

Mr. Nelson, however, had 
troubles growing out of 
whatever effort there w r as, for the “narrow- 
minded and fanatical ministers of the neigh- 
borhood” were called together to investigate 
him and the boy, who it was claimed, had 


THOMAS BOLLING 
First American Deaf-Mute to be educated 


JOHN BOLLING 
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been taught, (bewitched) by him. The boy 
was interrogated closely, probably by “third 
degree” methods of the present day, “but there 
he stood,” says the church records, “like a deaf 
and dumb boy as he was — they could not make 
him hear, nor could he speak.” And thus it 
was that Mr. Nelson, “who pretended,” it is 
alleged, “to cure a deaf and dumb boy in 
imitation of our Saviour by saying Ephphata,” 
was saved from the clutch of the infamous 
frenzy of the day. The writer is not surprised 
that his material ancestors, dissatisfied with 
the bigoted and intolerant religious views 
prevailing in Massachusetts in the seventeenth 
century led away a band of companions to New 
Jersey and there founded the settlement of 
Newark in 1666, nor that his paternal ancestors 
chose to settle in the country of Pocahontas 
during her period where such intolerance did not 
present itself. 


Following this recorded effort of Nelson, 
several sporadic attempts were made from time 
to time to instruct the deaf, the first real schools 
arising from the efforts of the Rev. John Stan- 
ford, in the New York almshouse (1807), Colonel 
William Bolling in Virginia (1812), and the Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet in Connecticut (1817). 
The Bolling school was at first a private school 
under instruction of John Braidwood, a dissoulte 
son of Thomas Braidwood, of Edinburgh, for the 
children only of Colonel William Bolling. Later, 
it was removed to Bolling hall, Goochland coun- 
ty, Virginia, and operated for a short time as a 
public school, others being admitted. These ef- 
forts were made possible by agitation of the 
matter by Dr. William Thornton, who drew the 
plans for the first capitol in Washington and was 
the author of the first American publication upon 
the teaching of the deaf, who was born in the 


West Indies in 1761 and died in Washington, 
D. C., in 1828, his body being followed to the 
grave by the President and his cabinet; by Fran- 
cis Green, a merchant, of Boston (1748-1809), 
who had a deaf son educated abroad, and by Dr. 
Mason F. Cogswell, of Hartford, Conn., who also 
had a deaf daughter, the first pupils of Dr. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet, who established the 
first permanent school for the deaf in America 
(Hartford, Conn., 1817). 

As an interesting sidelight upon the times, I 
quote the following from Mr. Green in 1805: 
“The philanthropy and charity of the present era 
seem to be elbowed off from the stage by the pre- 
dominant speculations of the banking mania and 
the universal lust of lucre — neither compassion, 
humanity nor taste are likely to prevail.” The 
agitation of Mr. Green and others was to bear 
fruit abundantly at a later date. 


PUBLIC 


OPINION 


HE following clipping has been going 
the rounds of the daily press for 
some time and seems to be one of 
those syndicated articles launched 
on the sea of journalism by “our 
friend the enemy:” 

LIP READING FIRST AID TO DEFECTIVE 
HEARING 



By Dr. Leonard Keene Hirshberg, A.B., M.A., 
M.D. (John Hopkins University) 

Every third person between 20 and 50 years of 
age is deaf, at least in one ear.” Now please 
do not be horrified and come back at me with the 
harsh word “false!” Dr. E. F. Boutbee quotes a 
German physician in this statement with the 
approval of Sir James F. Goodhart, consulting 
physician to Guy’s hospital, London. 

A Chinese proverb says that you cannot pre- 
vent the birds of sadness from flying over your 
head, but you may prevent them from stopping 
to build their nests in your hair. This applies 
to partial, or even complete deafness of the 
“stone deaf” type. 

Obviously the thing for the deaf person to do 
is to learn lip reading. It is laborious, yet happy 
work; the kind that conquers the handicap of 
deafness. 

Since communication between people is a 
necessity of social intercourse and good cheer, 
the different muscular movements of spoken 
words must be mastered by study and observa- 
tion. In fine, the guesswork trick of reading a 
person’s character by looking at his face must be 
systematized into the ability to follow on the 
instant by sight the syllables and element of the 
spoken word. 

The mouth molds into shape by means of the 
lips, teeth, tongue, cheek, nose and throat each 
and every particular sound. It is as possible to 
learn these muscle symbols as it is the written 
alphabet. 

Studied, practised and learned as a child 
acquires speech and readings, the eye becomes — 
so to speak — a vicarious ear and hears by vision. 
Thus the superstition of “second sight” is trans- 
formed in a different sense into reality. 

Every little movement of the lips has a par- 
ticular meaning all its own. One practised in 
the art of lip reading is like the expert musician, 
capable of receiving knowledge and happiness 
from things unwittingly overlooked by the un- 
trained. 

Just as attention is rarely focussed on one 
letter or syllable in a word or sentence, so you 
let pass unrecognized the individual appeal of 
the lips to the eye. Yet, when you were learn- 
ing to read, syllables and words stood forth 
prominently. The person who learns to read 
the lips, as Professor Boutbee proves in a recent 
book, soon learns to scan the rapid, fleeting 
facial movements. 

The foregoing is all interesting and plausible 
enough and well calculated to impress the un- 
informed. If the “every third person” acquired 
fluent Speech before the hearing defect the learn- 
ed doctor’s roseate panegyric on the wonderful 
possibilities of lip-reading might be passed on 


By Dr. J. H. CLOUD 



Mr. and Mrs. Fredo Hyman, Chicago, and their 
Children, Minnie 7, and Henry 5, well known and 
popular residents of the South Side. Mr. Hyman 
is a Frat, and was educated at the Illinois School 
and Gallaudet College. Mrs. Hyman (nee Sarah 
Weisser) was educated at Gallaudet School, St. 
Louis. The Children are bright — the daughter 
possessing vocal talents of exceptional promise. 


as a clever bit of space filling. But the stern 
reality of deafness and the daily experiences it 
entails makes quite another story when told by 
one who is deaf. The speech-lip-reading ability, 
so called, is too often acquired at so great a 
sacrifice to general education as not to be worth 
the price to the deaf. There are innumerable 
circumstances arising in every day affairs which 
render the best lip reading talent ineffective. 
Lip-reading involves too much guess work to be 
made a reliable medium of communication con- 
cerning matters of any importance. As a means 
of “social intercourse and good cheer” lip-read- 
ing is usually tranisitory and frequently em- 
barassing. Also, be it remembered the speech of 
the class-room is not the speech of society. 
Pupils who learn to read the lips of their teach- 
ers and immediate relatives with more or less 
proficiency encounter an entirely different pro- 
position outside of the class-room and beyond 
the home circle. Eventually the deaf must leave 
school. The home circle rapidly disintegrates. 
And the public, as a talented lip-reader sorrow- 
fully observes, does not know how to talk to the 
deaf. 


Mr. F. W. Booth, superintendent of the 
Nebraska School, is an ardent propagandist of 
the oral method. He is also editor of the 
Nebraska Journal which lends its active support 
to the oral method. However lengthy an article, 
however extravagant may be its claims, however 
replete with misconceptions it may be (for in- 
stance Mr. Carrol G. Pearse’s Omaha address on 
the Oral Teaching of the Deaf), the columns of 
The Nebraska Journal ever seem to welcome it 
provided, of course, it is favorable to oralism. 
In our mind’s eye we see the towering, stately 
form of the superintendent-editor-propagandist 
arise at a meeting of the Parents’ Association 
and hear him declare himself thus: “The Oral 
Method: — may it ever be right, — but right or 
wrong the oral method!” 

It frequently happens that some able veteran 
member of the profession with a judical turn of 
mind free from bias “sizes up” the different 
methods of teaching the deaf — according to each 
its due praise. When such articles reach Omaha 
the editor of the Nebraska Journal, with charac- 
teristic nicity of discrimination, picks out for the 
columns of his paper only what is altogether 
favorable to the oral method. The following 
self-explanatory cilpping, from a recent issue of 
the Nebraska Journal, is a case in point: 

Mr. Wm. A. Caldwell of the California School, 
read a paper last summer before the Department 
of Special Education of the National Educational 
Association on “The Combined System.” The 
paper is printed in full in their school paper, the 
following being the concluding paragraph: 

“Notwithstanding the fact that the Combined 
System is the one in use in the great majority 
of the schools for the deaf of America, there can 
be no question that the Oral Method is growing 
in favor all the time. It naturally appeals most 
powerfully to the parents of deaf children, and 
whenever the authorities in charge of a school 
become convinced that the pupils in their care 
make just as satisfactory progress under a 
method which forbids the use of signs and sub- 
stitutes speech, that method is adopted. 

Few men have had as long, as varied, and as 
successful experience in the education of the deaf 
as Mr. Caldwell. His selection to address the 
National Education Association on the teaching 
of the deaf was a deserved recognition of his 
eminent fitness for the task. His paper is of 
special interest to the general public as well as to 
members of the teaching profession. 

The following extracts from Mr. Caldwell’s 
address will well repay a careful reading. They 
did not appear in the Nebraska Journal: 

A reason for making use of more than one 
method of instruction is also found in the variety 
of the material we have to work on. There are 
those who were born deaf, those who have be- 
come deaf after having learned to speak, the 
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semi-deaf and the deaf of defective mentality, to 
name no others. Each of these requires special 
methods, peculiarly adapted to the condition of 
the individual. And in this connection permit 
me to remark that mere ability to speak and to 
read the lips is not necessarily evidence of a 
high order of intellect — not at all. Philosophers 
would not make good lip-readers — they are prone 
to reason out things; the expert lip-reader ap- 
parently acts purely upon instinct. He is a good 
guesser. Again, in the outside world, the chatter- 
box is not regarded as a being of profound intel- 
ligence; why should it be different in the world 
of the deaf? So far as I know, no attempt has 
ever been made to secure statistics on the point, 
but I feel perfectly sure that a canvass of the 
schools of the land would not result in showing 
the best speakers and lip-readers listed at the 
head in general scholarship. The boy who has 
finished his course at school and has gone out to 
make a living, may be fortunate enough to secure 
employment under an employer who will take 
pains to make himself understood orally, but 
the boy will certainly soon meet with terms and 
expressions that he will not recognize on unfa- 
miliar lips and he will be compelled either to 
resort to pencil and paper or to proceed entirely 
in the dark as to what is wanted of him. Even 
under the most favorable conditions his own 
voice will be more or less "artificial” and his 
speech hard to understand, and the noise of busi- 
ness around him will act still further to his dis- 
advantage in making himself understood orally. 
Now in view of these facts, and they are facts, 
it appears to the advocate of the Combined 
System that it is best to make the teaching of 
speech distinctly a matter of secondary im- 
portance, and to direct the main effort tow'ard 
imparting a fluent command of written English. 

Another reason in favor of the Combined 
System, besides those already given, is the one 
of economy. An oral class necessarily requires 
more individual attention than a manual one. It 
is generally conceded that there should not be 
more than ten pupils in a class that is to be 
taught by speech, while it is not unusual to find 
as many as sixteen or more in a manual class. 
This matter of the expense of an education is 
not the highest plane from which to look out, but 
it cannot be ignored. Those who supply the 
sinews of war are often more interested in the 
per capita cost than they are in the standard of 
scholarship or results in general, and in our study 
of "reasons why,” this one must be among those 
considered. 

The Combined System is the one favored by 
the deaf themselves — by those who “have been 
through the “mill.” This fact must necessarily 
have weight with those in charge of State schools 
for the deaf. We have on the one side, the 
parents of deaf children urging that their children 
be made to talk and to understand. On the other 
hand we have the graduates of the schools 
enthusiastically upholding the sign-language as 
their most precious possession and demanding 
its retention in the schools. Neither of these 
appeals can be wholly disregarded, but we must 
be guided chiefly by a study of the progress of 
our pupils after they have left school. Un- 
fortunately statistics are not available to the 
extent that could be desired. It is the theory' 
of the oralists that their graduates are absorbed 
in the hearing world and become a part of ir, 
and that consequently it is not to secure statistics 
concerning them. Those who favor the Com- 
bined System, however, are inclined to believe 
that the so-called “restoration of the deaf to 
society” is not accomplished by the Oral Method 
to the degree that the advocates of that method 
hope and believe. 

The Nebraska institution is classified as a 
combined system school. Mr. Caldwell’s paper 
was about the combined system and could quite 
appropriately have appeared in the Nebraska 
Journal, in full, as it did in the California News 
and later in the Kentucky Standard and Wis- 
consin Times. It would not have taken up half 
the space accorded the Pearse article and Pearse 
was no teacher of the deaf. 


Mr. Kiene is a member of the Union League 
Club — the leading political organization of Los 
Angeles. His business propositions necessitiates 



ARNOLD KIENE 
Los Angeles 


his doing considerable travelling. Consequently 
he is not often present at gatherings of the deaf 
though deeply interested in their welfare. He 
is a devoted churchman. 

Visitors to Southern California who are so 
fortunate as to become acquainted with the genial 
Mr. Kiene, his talented wife, and their three love- 
ly daughters, in their hospitable and happy' home 
at Long Beach, will carry away a most pleasing 
impression of their visit 

* * * 

Mr. Samuel Frankenheim, of New York, has 
been appointed to the De l’Epee Memorial Statue 



SAMUEL FRANKENHEIM 
General Chairman of the Allied Scieties of the 
Deaf, New York, and successor of the late 
Rev. M. R. McCarthy. S. J-, on the De L’ 
Epee Memorial Statue Committee. 
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torial column of the New Year’s issue of the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat: 

The achievements of the blind, deaf and dumb 
Helen Keller are astonishing, but her assumption 
that she has more information and keener in- 
sight into current problems than the world’s 
greatest statesmen in pathetic. 

People who get into the lime light and remain 
there as long as Helen Keller and Henry Ford 
have done must take whatever comes their way. 
The following clipping is from a recent issue 
of Life which has a way of putting things usually 
humorous, often pointed and characteristically 
frank : 

HELEN AND HENRY 

Helen Keller was named among the recruits 
for the Ford Peace Expedition, but did not go. 

When it comes to participation in political 
activities, very much the same results may be 
had from a phonograph as from Helen Keller. 
What is talked into her, or read into her, will 
come out, but she is obviously incapacitated to 
gather knowledge for herself from the tree it 
grows on, or to get any other than a reflected 
view of this world. 

She seems to have opinions on all subjects 
and she beats the phonograph in that she imparts 
her personal sound to the ideas that are entrust- 
ed to her. One almost hears her voice as she 
says in the Call: 

These persons, for the sake of profits alone, 
deliberately encourage the workers to have 
large families, that their little ones may be 
driven to labor, that the factories shall have 
them. 

Alas, there are no such persons, or not enough 
to count, and the Evening Post points out that 
the rise of the factories system has been closely 
shadowed by the decline of the birthrate. 

Perhaps as a blind leader of the blind Helen 
belonged with Henry’s crew. Peace-making is 
a blind business; so is war-making. Henry r and 
Helen are two very kind hearts, imperfectly 
equipped to see the whole of life. Henry called 
his expedition a crusade, and there was one 
crusade in which ten thousand virgins were en- 
listed, but they did not get to the Holy r City. 

This is not the first time the public press has 
given expression to its displeasure over certain 
statements emanating from Miss Keller. The 
poor girl has been exploited too much, 

* * * 

The late Dr. Philip G. Gillett, for many years 
superintendent of the Illinois School for the 
Deaf, at Jacksonville, and later president of the 
Association for the Promotion of Teaching 
Speech to the Deaf, was wont to say that when 
fishes ceased to swim and birds to fly then would 
the deaf refrain from using the sign-language. 
Since no primary language lesson is complete 
without “Fishes swim” and “Birds fly” it is 
reasonable to infer that the sign-language is still 
there. 

J. H. CLOUD. 


A CORRECTION 

It is perhaps my misfortune that the following 
rather startling declaration should have appeared in 
my January article : “By that I mean that a deaf 
infant will go thru life a born genius.” 

I did not write such a statement. The mistake 
is all the printers. What I said is this, “By that 
I mean that a deaf infant will go thru life a born 
mute, on exactly the same principle that a great 
poet or a great artist goes thru life a born genius.” 

Alice T. Terry. 


DISGUISED WOMAN KIDNAPS BABY 

Chattanooga, Tenn.. January i. — The eight-months- 
old baby of Fred Clemons of the Clemons Bros. 
Furniture Company was kidnapped from his home 
in Highland Park this morning, it is charged, by 
Mrs. Calie Stoner, a deaf-mute of Flint Stone, Ga. 
The woman was disguised as a gypsy. 

It developed that the woman was laboring under 
the delusion that she was the mother of the baby 
and it had been taken away while she was in the 
hospital recovering from a surgical operation. The 
baby' was recovered and the woman arrested. — Nash- 
ville Banner. 


* * * 

Mr. Arnold Kiene is a versatile and success- 
ful business man. One of his latest undertakings, 
partly as an advertising proposition, was the 
general agency for Southern California of a semi- 
commercial branch of a leading insurance com- 
pany. The fact that the management of the 
agency was intrusted to him in spite of a known 
hearing defect, and without any social pull or 
family push, speaks volumes for his own address, 
tact, ability and enterprise. 


Committee in place of the late lamented Father 
McCarthy'. Mr. Frankenheim is a practical 
business man, well acquainted with the section — 
the Eastern — of which he will have general 
charge. He is general chairman of the Allied 
Societies of New York which are co-operating 
to aid the statue fund. He is enthusiastic over 
the success of the project which means that 
he will get results. 

* * * 

The following statement appeared in the Edi- 
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A HEART 



UST previous to the Special N. A. D. 

Convention at San Francisco, in July, 
j there was an enormous national gather- 
ing of Shriners at Seattle Washington. 
Never has the writer of this article 
seen such beautiful, elaborate and costly decorations 
in honor of any event, anywhere, as greeted the eye 
everywhere one turned in the downtown districts of 
Seattle. Every corner had a decorative street-light 
dedicated to some Shriner temple, and with the slogan 
of the Seattle temple, (Nile temple) “Smile with 
Nile!” on one of the sides thereof. 

“Smile with Nile!” appeared everywhere, and al- 
most unconsciously, as one was confronted with the 
adjuration constantly, one did begin to smile. I 
know I did, and in return recieved many a smile from 
women and children who had also caught the Nile 
spirit. 

The smiles did none of us any harm; they did 
kindle a glow at the heart, wherefore, why not get 
the habit and smile oftener? 

On my way down the Pacific to San Francisco, 
I sat at lunch with my room-mate, my indispensable 
tablet and pencil at hand, when a lady sitting near 
me reached for them and wrote, among other things, 
“It does me a world of good to see your smile.” 

That gave me food I was not expecting at a lunch- 
table on ship-board. It gave me food for thought. 
If one stranger was cheered by a smile that cost 
nothing, might it not be that many others were like- 
wise made just a little happier thereby? 

And inversely, might they not be chilled to unhap- 
piness by frowns? 

My school-mates will remember me as a confirmed 
giggler. If the giggle has simmered down to a 
smile and if the smile cannot do a fellow-sojourner 
in this vale of tears any good, I am sure I am much 
gratified to know it, and have no wish to lose the 
habit. 

I’ve watched weary clerks, time and again, turn 
from one impatient, or unappreciative, or fault find- 
ing customer to another, looking not only weary but 
rebellious, hostile, insulted. 

I’ve made my request, received my purchase, and 
by merely smiling and saying "Thank you !” have 
seen a sour face turn to a bright and smiling one, 
and received a grateful look that gave me a bit of 
a heartache. The poor clerks stand all day long, 
six days in the week, fifty-two weeks in the year, 
waiting on a stream of people, few of whom think 
or care how tired a clerk can get, and I am afraid 
there is a pretty large percentage of customers who 
treat clerks as if they were enemies seeking to cheat 


and deceive them. 

When I went for my return state-room, in San 
Francisco, the ticket-office was crowded; the clerks 
as solemn as owls; one, in particular, wearing a 
frown. It was long before my turn came, and then 
the frowning clerk chanced to wait on me. I made 
some laughing remark as I began writing my re- 
quest for a state-room on a certain boat, and the 
•clerk, after one surprised look, was all courtesy, 
Iceeping others waiting while he made everything 
plain for me, then handed back my ticket with a 
smile! He had forgotten his frown! All this be- 
cause I happened to smile instead of wearing a grim 
look when I made by request of an over-worked 
clerk in an office! 

We from the schools for the deaf are too prone 
to fall into the scowling habit and the sneering 
expression. If only we could remember to smile in- 
stead ! Let’s try! It’s worth while. 

Some of the sweetest deaf women I know, have 
the drooping corners of the mouth while talking 
and the frowning brows. Cross? Not a bit of it! 
yet the uninitiated, who do not know that these 
little facial "exercises” are our way of giving inflec- 
tion and emphasis to our language think— and .ray, 
alas! full often— that we are a sour-dispositioned 
lot! They judge us by our looks. 


-TO-HEART-TALK 

By G. E. G. 


I’ve written on this topic before. Mr. Pach had 
a good article dealing with the use and abuse of 
the sign language, last spring. I should like to 
see every Superintendent of a school for the deaf 
in all this big country of ours, call his teachers 
together and give stringent orders that they must 
stop the facial contortions of their pupils and teach 
them graceful and proper use of the sign language. 

This much-discussed, much-abused language of 
ours is graceful and beautiful, or grotesque and 
even repulsive, according to its use or abuse. 

By beginning at the beginning, — when the child 
enters school, it should be easy to bring about the 
much-needed reform in time, of course doing the 
utmost to break already formed habits prevalent 
among the older pupils. 

Indeed, the upper-class pupils could get no little 
fun out of the “reform” by organizing clubs — to be 
in continual session — whose sole object should be 
to “call down,” deride and “bawl out” offenders, 
and to practice more graceful use of the signs — 
remembering always to keep in a good humor and 
to smile. 

We older ones “got the habit” at school and 
are ashamed of ourselves — the frowning, sneering, 
grimacing habit. Let the younger ones keep out of 
the rut an give us the gratification of seeing more 
graceful expression in signs, — and faces wreathed 


in smiles instead of marred by frowns and sneering 
lines. 

We all know numbers of the deaf who do “mind 
their p’s and q’s” and keep their faces straight — 
and we all know there are a dozen offenders to every 
“model.” We can all help reverse the ratio, — and 
we can all SMILE. 

At the San Francisco convention, the subject of 
an N. A. D. publication was brought up. Why not 
name it THE NAD? 

I tried to get that “before the meeting-house,” 
but was misunderstood and saw it rendered “The 
N. A. D.” which somehow tastes different. 

A Happy New Year to all Silent Worker readers! 



Arthur Winton Rink, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Arthur Rink formerly of Beardstown, Illinois, in 
the arms of his adoring aunt, Miss Della Hinton. 
This is Master Winton’s latest photograph. 


Master Arthur Winton Rink with his devoted 
admirer Mr. W. L. Tilton, of the Jacksonville, 
Illinois, school. In fact, few can resist little 
Winton’s charm. His aunts adore him, his 
friends rave over him, the neighbors borrow him 
for a day at a time, and his parents are justly 
proud of their wide-awake, handsome little son. 




The pretty home of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Rink, at Beardstown, Illinois. Mrs. Rink was Miss 
Clara Winton, one of Ohio’s fairest and most popular daughters. . Her home was even more 
charming within than without. On February 8 th, 1915, Mr. and Mrs. Rink left for Dade City, 
Florida, their present home. 
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Scranton’s Gallaudet Day Banquet 



R. ENOCH HENRY CURRIER, 
Principal of the New York Insti- 
tution for the Deaf, gave several 
surprises in his speech at the Third 
Annual Banquet in honor of Rev. 
Thomas Hopkins Gallaudet under the auspices 
of The Clerc Literary Society for the Deaf at 
Hotel Casey, Scranton, Dec. 11, 1915. He dwelt 
upon the following professions engaged in by the 
benefactor Gallaudet — businessman, lawyer, cler- 
gyman and teacher. It was with this well- 
trained mind and farsightedness on the part of 
Gallaudet that he brought over to Hartford, 
Conn., Mr. Clerc. Without Mr. Clerc, Gallaudet 
might have been impossible and without Gal- 
laudet probably no free deaf school would have 
existed till many years later. 

Reading the Biography of Thomas Hopkins 
Gallaudet will prove the above statement. A 
few years later Mr. Gallaudet did not receive the 
same enthusiastic support as at the outset. This 
bears testimony of the proverb: “Strike while 
the iron is hot.” 


Another speaker was Prof. A. H. Welles, Prin- 
cipal of the Central High School, and his subject 
was: “The Practical Use of an Education.” He 
has sent many graduates to the Pennsylvania 
Oral School to fit themselves as teachers for the 
Deaf. He encourages only those of high calibre 
to take up such a course. 

Among the speakers was Miss Mary E. Conner 
who, on her own hook, conducts individual 
schools for feeble minded children. In her 
speech Miss Conner gave so much of value in a 
short space that I feel the deaf of other cities 
should benefit by it and so have sent it to this 
paper of wide circulation. She also employs Dr. 
Binet’s system. Here reads Miss Mary E. Con- 
ner’s speech entitled : “Education for Life.” 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen of The 
Clerc Literary Society for the Deaf: — Your in- 
vitation to attend this Banquet in honor of the 
memory of that Dr. Gallaudet who began the 
education of the Deaf in America gives me, a one 
time teacher of the Deaf, great pleasure. 

I see here some of the pupils of the Oral School 
whom it was my pleasure to teach a good many 
years ago,— more years ago than I will say. 

Suffice it to say that in the interim I have had 
time to travel far afield in the great educational 
world that is outside of the school for the Deaf. 

There I found educational men and women 
earnestly studying the problem of educating 
children for Life, rather than for the mere 
developfnent of intellect, as it used to be when 
1 taught you, and as it is yet in most of our hear- 
ing schools where children are easily taught by 
means of methods unrelated to Life. 

I should like to say right here that my ex- 
perience in teaching the Deaf began to solve for 
me this great problem of Education for Life, 
which I found, more than ten years ago, so much 
of a puzzle to educators who wished for this re- 
form. 

As 1 heard them talk, debate, disagree and dis- 
cuss ways and means of squaring the education 
of the schools with Life, — the Life of the child 
and the Life of the man and woman after the 
child, I said to myself, “How much time, energy 
and money could be saved if these good people 
could live and teach in the schools for the deaf 
for awhile before they try to solve the problem 
of Education for Life.” I heard them talk about 
two new aims of education, — happiness and use- 
fulness. This means that the child must be 
happy in an educative process that trains him in 
body and mind to be useful to himself and society 
when he is grown up. These are the aims of an 
Education for Life. 



GALLAUDET DAY SCHOOL— DR. J. H. CLOUD, Principal Photo by J, H. McParlane. 


Sometimes when I hear that the adult Deaf 
criticise the schools and the methods of education 
through which they have passed, because these 
means and methods have failed to prepare them 
for Life in just the way they think they ought to 
have been prepared, I wonder if they know that 
almost all schools and teachers of today are fail- 
ing in this respect. I wonder if they know that 
education every where is a great problem for the 
most part unsolved. 

And. finally, I wonder if these critical, and, 
therefore, thoughtful Deaf, know that the teach- 
ers of the Deaf have done more to solve the 
problem of Education for Life and to make the 
demonstration to the world, than could all the 
teachers of hearing children. The teachers of 
the handicapped, be these deaf, blind, or mentally 
weak, must consider Life, cultivate it and make it 
their ally in education, or else they get no results; 
while teachers of the normal child without this 
consideration can get certain results accepted as 
education, because intellectual development 
blinds the uncritical observer, and the unthinking 
teacher. 

Not until their pupils ask for work do the 
teachers of hearing children realize that an 
educative process based upon the “Three R’s 
alone fails in the development of that efficiency 
of Hand and Head, that makes for a form of use- 
fulness that will earn a living. Furthermore, 
not until teachers see their pupils leaving them 
for such work as can be obtained, or absenting 
themselves from school to play truant, or on any 
petty pretext, do they realize that mental train- 
ing alone fails to make children happy in school. 
Some appeal must be made to the Heart of the 
child, — especially for an interest in the Three R’s, 
still, the chief means of educating the Head. 

Since the Hand and the Heart co-operate nat- 
urallj- in creating an interest in child-life, for any 
subject of study, we find the first step toward an 
Education for Life in our schools, is in various 
forms of hand-work. 

For a long time, hand-work in art, and the 
construction of small articles, or playthings, 
have been made to do duty for the awakening 
of an interest in the effort to master the "Three 
R’s,” the tools of the mind that are to develop in- 
tellectually. 

Thus by recognition of the Three H’s, teachers 
of hearing children are learning to put some Life 
into the “dry bones” of the “Three R’s,” and, 
therefore to make children happy while learning 
reading, writing, and arithmetic. The Head 
must be helped to think by the Heart and the 


Hand. Life must learn to teach itself by doing 
something. But is all of the Life in a child 
of school age, used in this method that has been 
devised by the modern school-teacher? I hear 
you and the teachers of the Deaf say, “No.” 
There are deeper Life interests and larger activi- 
ties to be used as the “experience-basis” of an 
Education for Life, and all children are constantly 
demanding their use in the educative process, by 
their inability to sit still and to study lessons. 

The deaf child must be allowed to satisfy his 
desire to move about from place to place and 
to “handle the body in air,” as one of the Life- 
teachers of to-day puts it. The deaf child must 
be allowed this liberty, or taught to perform 
physical activities, in order that he may learn to 
understand the language lessons that transform 
his thinking into words. 

Here, in the method of transforming the think- 
ing of the Deaf into words, is one of the greatest 
problems of education solved. 

The deaf child, when he enters school, rep- 
resents a type of mind, or a mode of thinking, 
that is common to all children in the early 
stages of mind action. All children are naturally 
visualizers and thing-thinkers. They think in 
pictures and feelings, rather than in words, at 
first. The deaf child and certain classes of hear- 
ing children, such as the children of uneducated 
parents who are working men and women, do 
most of their thinking in pictures and feelings 
and motions of the body. If these pupils are to 
be prepared to mingle with word-thinking and 
speaking people they must be trained in the use 
of the English language. If they cannot, or do 
not wish to be trained to think in words, they 
can, at least, be trained to translate their thoughts 
into such words as will enable them to exchange 
thoughts with the world in which they wash to 
live in usefulness and happiness. 

An education for Life demands a careful train- 
ing in English. The language that is learned must 
be related to Life’s interests, be those interests 
in the intellectual fields of thought, or in the 
practical, business, working world. Life’s in- 
terest in friendships and companions demands the 
power to understand and to respond to the lan- 
guage of the people with whom we would associ- 
ate. Happiness as well as usefulness are then 
advanced by a careful study of English. 

Because your friend and Leader, Mr. Clark, 
understands my language he is able to give my 
thoughts to you. The thought which I am trying 
to give to you is so close to your experience 
that I have confidence that you understand what 
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I am trying to set forth at the present moment, — 
namely, the great value, that I see in the form 
of education that has been devised for the Deaf, 
to a reform in all education for Life. 

Perhaps when 1 explain myself a little further 
you will see that some schools for the Deaf will 
share in this reform, because the teachers are 
making the same mistakes that have been made 
in schools for the hearing ever since they were 
started in the middle ages, when only the intellect 
was recognized as educable. Only one type of 
mind was considered by teachers of the middle 
ages, — that is the word-thinking type of mind 
which develops with hearing and speaking and 
reading and writing our thoughts in words. This 
type of mind enjoys book study. The invention 
of printing probably encouraged education for 
these people whose happiness and usefulness are 
attained in their intellectual development. 

Not until another type of mind was presented 
to the teachers in our schools, was there any 
doubt that the traditional method would meet 
the needs of all pupils seeking an education 
through the schools. When the child of the 
uneducated working man and when the deaf 
child began to ask for education it was found 
necessary to develop the so-called special me- 
thods. 

Before this problem could be met by teachers 
of hearing and seeing children it had been solved 
in the schools for the Deaf and for the Blind. 

The discovery of the importance of the Touch 
Sense to the development of a good special 
method of educating children who wish to be 
industrially trained, refers us to the training of 
the Blind. However, the now famous Montes- 
sori method of starting young children on the 
path of learning through the training of the 
senses, beginning with the Touch Sense which 
is the first of the educable senses to awaken, 
— was derived from Dr. Seguin’s study of meth- 
ods used in a school for the deaf in France. 
Dr. Seguin’s work in education was for the men- 
tally defective child. 

Thus we see how, in more ways than one, the 
so-called special-methods of recognizing Life as 
physical and sensory, has been influenced by the 
education of the Deaf. 

In the earlier stages of education, happiness 
is enhanced by this recognition of the senses. 
But the Deaf and those of their type of mind, 
are too prone to live on in the pleasures of the 
senses. Therefore the special-methods devised 
by successful teachers of the deaf are designed 
to lift the mind up and out of its bondage to 
sense. The deaf must be taught to be happy in 
more active experiences, and in less physical 
forms of thinking. 

We have here two important problems of Edu- 
cation for Life to be solved. The one is in a 
physiological, or body-and-mind training that de- 
velops efficiency. The other is in a mental train- 
ing that steps the mind up to word-thinking and 
language expression. 

Time does not permit of any description of 
the two methods of solution worked out by 
teachers of the Deaf. They might well be studied 
by teachers of the hearing who wish to learn Life 
methods of teaching children of the same type 
of mind as the deaf mind before it is trained. 

These methods would first show them how to 
transform the childish mind, by means of lan- 
guage study, from mere picture-thinking to word- 
thinking, or the power to symbolize in less 
physical ways. 

This same idea has been worked out by Dr. 
Berle, of Cambridge, Mass. He has made him- 
self famous in preparing his own children for col- 
lege by the time they were thirteen and fourteen 
years of age. His claim that the understanding 
of subjects of study is through a mastery of their 
vocabularies or vernacular, had already been 
proven in the higher education of the deaf. 

Teachers of the hearing might also learn from 


these methods how to continue the broader 
education of children who are persistently 
visualizers and thing-thinkers throughout their 
earthly life. Teacheis may as well learn that 
there comes a time when it is useless to force certain 
pupils to be intellectual. This was decided in most 
schools for the deaf long before the Gary schools 
were started, or manual training, physical training 
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and domestic art and science were introduced into 
the educative process of the public schools. 

Thus far. it would appear that an education 
for Life which makes for usefulness alone, is of 
the most importance. On the surface of Life 
it is. If our only aim in “this human journey” 
from birth to death be to attain a form of use- 
fulness that enables us to establish ourselves 
and our families in physical comforts and sensu- 
ous pleasures, an education for usefulness suffices 


also for happiness. A healthy animal is perfectly 
happy in an environment of physical comforts. 

But the educated human being is something 
more than a healthy animal plus efficiency and 
intelligence enough to place himself in a comfort- 
able and entertaining environment. His very 
efficiency and intelligence attest to the fact that 
there is something within his Life that is higher 
than the life of a mere animal. 

This “Some thing other than Self” as it is 
named by one of our psychologists, cannot be 
satisfied in a merely physical existence. When 
teachers begin to recognize the desires and acti- 
vities of this higher Life, they begin to see that 
upon its happiness depends the true happiness, 
as well as usefulness of the child in school, at 
home, in Life everywhere. 

In our study of the development of human 
life for happiness we have come to an age-old 
problem, which, when solved, means a turning 
point in the progress of education for human 
development. 

In the development of educational theory and 
practice of modern times, we have traveled the 
same path and reached the same mile-stone that 
was traveled ages ago by the ancient Greeks up 
to the time of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, — 
that was traveled still other ages ago, by the later 
Romans and their followers up to the time of 
Petrarch, Dante and the Renaissance leaders, — 
that was traveled some hundreds of years ago 
up to the time of Bacon, Comenius, Rousseau, 
Basedow, Petsalozzi, Herbart and Froebel. 
These were all thinkers and educators who got 
the vision of a new Education for Life. The 
mile-stone that each one reached as marking 
a turning point in the progress of education to- 
ward a higher aim, was happiness. 

When the human mind reaches this mile-stone, 
we observe a great conflict in theory and much 
controversy. When the controversy is over and 
the conflict ceases in the mind of the scientific 
educator of to-day, we find schools, here and 
there, like the famous Vineland Training School, 
following this rule, "Happiness first, all else fol- 
lows.” 

We must understand that the happiness refer- 
red to arises from the cultivation of Life itself as 
three-fold in human nature, — body, mind, spirit. 

When spirit is recognized in the development 
of a human being, the whole life is lightened, 
uplifted and changed in some mysterious way. 
Perfect happiness is manifested in living a use- 
ful and simple life. With the cultivation of Life 
more Life,” the power of spirit within takes away 
all drudgery from work, and usefulness easily 
follows happiness. 

This has been demonstrated at Vineland and 
in the lives of the most difficult of pupils, the 
feeble minded. Let me close with a quotation 
from Plato, that points to this belief that the life 
of man is a higher life in the physical — “Man is a 
plant of heavenly, not of earthly growth.” 


THE BUNCH WILL SUBSCRIBE 

The Silent Worker:— I have the pleasure to 
advise of the facts about our people in Daven- 
port. We have a club which was organized 
about five years ago, called the Tri City Gal- 
laudet club and our membership roll is about ten. 
At the last meeting it was decided to have a 
picture taken in a group and have a copy sent 
you. There are eight of us going to subscribe 
for the Silent Worker. As soon as the full 
membership is present we will have the picture 
taken and the money order for eight subscribers 
sent you. I have read copies of the Silent Work- 
er and like it real well. 

Yours truly, 

FRANK HEMMELDER, Sec. 

1213 W. 3rd St., Davenport, Iowa. 

Publishers Note — Our Mutual Forum and our 
Old World letters arrived too late for the Febru- 
ary number. 
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STRAY STRAWS 

BY E. F L. 


THE ROSARY OF MY YEARS 

lOME reckon their age by years. 

Some measure their life by art, 

But some tell their clays by the flow of 
their tears, 

And their life by the moans of their 
heart, 

The dials of earth may show 
The length, not the depth of years. 

Few or many may come, few or many may go ; 

But our time is best measured by tears. 


Ah ! not by the silver gray 

That creeps through the sunny hair, 

And not by the scenes we pass on our way' — 
And not by the furrows the finger of care 
On forehead and face have made : 

Not so do we count our years ; 

Not by the sun of the earth — but the shade 
Of our souls — and the fall of our tears. 


For the young are ofttimes old, 

Though their brow be bright and fair. 

While their blood beats warm their hearts lie cold — 
O'er them the springtime — but winter is there — 
And the old are ofttimes young — 

When their hair is thin and white ; 

And they sing in age as in youth they sung. 

And they laugh for their cross was light. 

But bead by bead I tell 
The rosary of my years, 

From a cross to a crown they lead — 'tis well ! 

And they' are blessed with a blessing of tears 
Better a day of strife 
Than a century' of sleep ; 

Give me instead of a long stream of life 
The tempest and tears of the deep. 

A thousand joys may foam 
On the billows of all the years ; 

But never the foam brings the brave bark home — 

It reaches the haven through tears. 

— Father Ryan. 


The author of the above beautiful poem wrote 
many other tender and touching poems with the 
Celtic strain of sadness through all. In one written 
not long before he died there is this plaint : 

My feet are weary and my' hands are tired, 
My soul oppressed. 

And I desire what 1 have long desired — 
Rest— -only rest. 


Death hovered for many days over the School for 
the Deaf at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and finally' at 
seven o’clock on the evening of December seven- 
teenth, took the sweet and gentle Elise Rothert, 
wife of Supt. Henry' W. Rothert. It was “sunset 
and evening star and one clear call” for this lov- 
able woman who, at last, crossed the bar to meet 
her Pilot face to face. 

Mrs. Rothert as Miss Elise Tebbe was born in 
Germany- and came to America with her parents 
when a child. The family' settled in St. Louis where 
Mrs. Rothert lived until her marriage to Mr. H. W. 
Rothert in 1862. Then for many' y'ears they' made 
their home in Keokuk, Iowa, where Mr. Rothert 
engaged in the hardware business. While in Keo- 
kuk, Mr. Rothert was prominent as alderman and 
mayor of the place and while in these offices made a 
reputation as a fearless and able administrator. 
After the expiration of his office as mayor, Mr. Ro- 
thert was made federal land agent for the State of 
Wyoming by President Harrison. After holding 
this office for several years he was appointed Super- 
intendent of the School for the Deaf at Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, which position he has held for the past 
thirty years. Mrs. Rothert was matron of the school 
for about eleven years until 1898 and during these 
years of service to the deaf children of Iowa she was 
beloved by both the children and their parents. She 
was the mother of a deaf son, now Prof. Waldo Ro- 
bert of the Nebraska School for the Deaf, and ac- 
cordingly felt a sympathy and tenderness for all the 
'leaf placed in her charge. 

The home life of Mrs. Rothert was ideal and she 
had a wide circle of warm friends everywhere. She 


was always anxious to be helpful in every way to 
the deaf and ever ready to promote their social hap- 
piness. 

Besides Supt. Rothert she leaves two sons, Mr. 
Edwin Rothert, of Council Bluffs, and Prof. Waldo 
Rothert, of Omaha. 

The funeral was held in the chapel of the school 
on Monday morning, the twentieth of December. 
Rev. A. G. A. Buxton of St. Paul’s Episcopal Church 
of Council Bluffs officiated while Prof. R. E. Stewart 
interpreted in signs for the deaf of the school. 
Many- beautiful floral expressions of love and esteem 
from pupils, teachers employees and friends covered 
the casket and overflowed all around it. These 
beautiful flowers with a background of stately' green 
palms seemed to take away all sadness of farewell 
and to speak only of the resurrection. 

Music was furnished by' some of the teachers of 
the school, while Miss Yeager one of the teachers, 
and Miss Gretchen Fahr, one of the pupils, inter- 
preted "One Sweetly Solemn Thought” and “Nearer 
My God to Thee” in signs respectively as they were 
sung by others. 

The pall bearers were Dr. Mogridg, of Glenwood ; 
and Dr. FI. B. Jennings, A. Hazelton, J. Schuyler 
Long, R. E. Stewart, and John F. Schultz. 

The remains were followed by nearly twenty auto- 
mobiles full of relatives and friends to Omaha where 
they were placed in a receiving vault in Forest Lawn 
Cemetery till spring when they- will be removed to 
the Keokuk family burial place where her parents 
and an infant son are buried. 

On January 6 there passed away into the great Be- 
yond one of Iowa’s most notable men, Gen. Grenville 
Dodge. He was eighty'-four and very active up to 
within only a few weeks before his death. His home 
was in Council Bluffs for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury and he was known to every- body almost. His 
death takes away the last of the generals of the 
Civil War. He was with Sherman in his march to 
the sea and commandered a whole army. On the 
day of his funeral all the schools and stores in Coun- 
cil Bluffs were closed and ten companies of the State 
militia, some of the veterans of the Army of the 
Tennessee, and other Civil War veterans, came to 
do homage in giving the old General a great mili- 
tary' funeral. A picked number of the Dodge Light 
Guards, which is made up of all Council Bluffs High 
School boys past and present and was organized by 
the General himself way back in the sixties, took 
turns at standing guard over the remains for the 
two days that it lay in state in the large parlors 
of the family residence. 

Mr. Long and 1 chaperoned a crowd of the Aca- 
demic grade boy's and girls from the School for the 
Deaf to the funeral. They were greatly impressed, 
for there is nothing so stately and imposing as a 
military funeral. When the boys and girls saw the 
great companies of soldiers with their bands play'- 
ing the funeral dirge, they all exclaimed what a ter- 
rible thing the war in Europe must be when fine 
men like these soldiers were shot down every day. 
Then when the final parting salute of three volleys 
was fired by the firing squad and the last “taps” 
Sounded by the bugler of the Dodge Light Guards 
over the grave of their noted Commander, all fol- 
lowed the marching companies of soldiers out of 
the cemetery with the muffled music of the military- 
bands sounding all the way. 

It is said that if there was no drum, fife, and bugle 
to make inspiring martial music for soldiers there 
would be no such thing as war. 

From prominent Iowa papers, the following is 
worth quoting about General Dodge, citizen, soldier, 
statesman, builder. Iowan: 


Taps 

On the afternoon of January 6 various military 
commands, including soldiers of the National Guard, 
representing Nebraska and Iowa, consigned the mor- 
tal remains of General Grenville M. Dodge to Mother 
Earth. The scenes on the bluffs of the Missouri at 
Council Bluffs was rugged and the weather cold. 
The soldiers had their overcoats buttoned closely 
around them. The bands played against the fierce 
wintry winds. The carriages and automobiles moved 
as if they were chilled. 

The funeral day was typical of the life of the old 
hero who had lived nearly eighty-five years, and who 
fought every battle with supreme courage. He had 
an energy' that never lagged — a hope that was never 
dimmed — a resolution that was never discouraged. 

The deceased was every inch a hero. He was not 
only a hero in war, but also in peace. He was in- 
terested in the community where he had located 
when a young man from New England. He never 
forgot Council Bluffs. His heart ever and always 
came back to his old love. 

In the business world he was a master. He never 
aspired to speculate, preferring to build, to create. 

Over this manly man taps have sounded. On the 
hill looking out on the valley of the continent’s long- 
est river he will rest until the great awakening. 

“Taps" must have been pathetic on yesterday after- 
noon on the Missouri river bluff. Taps is the most 
soulful refrain ever played, on the cornet or bugle. 
Its every note is touching; its every sound is a good- 
by. It has been saying farewell to dead soldiers for 
more than a century. It has been echoing over bat- 
tle fields during all the years. When played at sun- 
set it is a dirge — a farewell forever. 

Taps never sounded over a more heroic man than 
that of Major General Grenville M. Dodge. Peace 
to his ashes. A grateful country will hear him in 
remembrance. 

He Was a Romantic Figure! 

Romance is not dead, but it is dying. 

When figures such as Major Grenville M. Dodge 
of Council Bluffs pass from the moving panaroma 
of men romance suffers a loss from which there is 
no recovery. Romance is not necessarily fiction, 
nor is it so real that it enters every man’s career. 
Facts are, it only- is the exceptional man who ex- 
emplifies it, and such General Dodge most certainly 
was. 

From his y-oung manhood to the closing days of 
his eighty-fourth year, the famous Iowan’s life was 
crowded with those various and diversified activities 
which stamp the man of individuality in type. 
Where you find individuality you find the originality. 
Romance thrives on the original and that is why 
one’s mind unconsciously couples it with General 
Dodge. 

When he was ten years old Dodge drove a grocer's 
wagon. At 14 he entered an academy. A few years 
later he completed a course in a military school. He 
was only 22 when he reached Council Bluffs, conse- 
quently he was one of Iowa's earliest pioneers. He 
fought Indians and wild animals almost as regularly 
as the Coucil Bluff’s people use the telephone and 
telegraph. He forded the Missouri on a raft, he 
made himself for the purpose of investigating the 
wigwam hamlet that later became Omaha. 

As a railroad builder Dodge probably was of great- 
est service to the west but it was as a soldier that he 
became of most value to his country'. His civil 
war record was an enviable one. He was the last 
surviving commander of a corps in the northern 
army. He went into the war at the head of a 
company- he organized and offered to the government. 

He emerged a major general. His men and his 
able leadership w'ere responsible for several of the 
more significant northern victories and frequently 
he was mentioned by Grant and Sherman because 
of his military- genius. In 1865 and 1866 he was in 
charge of campaigns against the Indians, and he saw' 
service in this capacity from the Arkansas river to 
the Yellowstone. When he had finished with the 
job Comanches, Apaches and Southern Cheyennes 
were more than willing to enter into peace treaties. 

It was before the war began that Dodge conceived 
the Union Pacific railroad. He was called a dreamer 
because of his plan, which was w'idely considered 
impossible. But Abraham Lincoln became interested 
and added his influence, so the project was launched. 
It was given up during the war, but Dodge renew-ed 
activities when that struggle was over. Practically 
all of the road was built under military protection. 
This was only one of several railroads constructed 
under his supervision. 

Dodge was a man with a far-reaching prospective. 
He looked ahead of the years and thousands profited 
from his vision. In every sense of the word he 
was a builder whom few surpassed. Because he 
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never liked to enter into politics, never sought public- 
ity of any sort and always preferred to remain in the 
background, General Dodge’s name was not as fa- 
miliar to the public as that of other men less great 
than he. But he was widely known nevertheless, as 
is every man of aggressive action. 

Although he lived longer than do most men, he 
did not outlive his usefulness. He never gave 
thought to the approach of death, but continued to 
look into the future and plan. He carried with him 
to the grave plans for the development of an unim- 
proved section of his home city. Until only a few 
weeks before his death he was seen in his office six 
days every week. He entered the harness when 
a mere stripling and he remained in the harness for 
more than three score years. He was a figure about 
which was woven as intricate a plot involving big 
things as ever enveloped a pioneer. The veil of 
romance and achievement shrouds his memory. 

❖ ❖ 

Helen Keller and her teacher Miss Macy will 
have exhibited in Omaha January 29th when this 
issue of the Silent Worker is finished. 

Dr. Lucy Osborne Wight, who is a trustee of the 
New York Medical College and Hospital for women 
and has be o n a member of the faculty for ten years 
has this to say about the blessings of deafness: 

"Few persons have any idea of the constant friction 
on the nerves which results merely from common, 
everyday noises, many of which pass unnoticed,” 

“My husband is particularly sensitive to the sound 
of bells. The other day he said to me after the tele- 
phone and doorbells had rung more than usual, 
“Please put on my tombstone, “He died of bells.” 

“I have thought sometimes that Mr. Edison’s 
four-hour theory about sleep is due to the fact that 
he is deaf. It is really very restful to be deaf. I 
have had that proved to me by my mother, who is 
now 83 years old, and who has been deaf since she 
was quite a young woman. 

“The deaf, you know, are saved the wear and 
tear of noise and they do not have to listen to a lot 
of foolish chatter, as the rest of us do. 

“When Mr. Edison talks about the sufficiency of 
four hour’s sleep,” Dr. Wight added smilingly “he 
should remember that few of us are rested as he 
is by the elimination of distressing or foolish noises.” 
• — New York World. 

So now the deaf might as well act complacent 
over their deafness and just grin cheerfully when 
any one starts to pitying them. 

Mail is still getting safely across the Big Pond 
to me and I’ve been told that the budget of 
C. C. C. correspondents is already crossing over. 
During the Holidays I received a sweet postal 
card from Mddle. Yvonne Pitrois, of Bordeaux, 
France ; a Christmas booklet from an aunt in Coler- 
aine, Ireland, and a big finely illustrated magazine of 
“Australia Today” from Miss Daisy Muir, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia. An astrologer in Holland also 
sent me some astrological stuff about myself to show 
what he could do and asking to let him horoscope me 
as every thing showed that 1915 and 1916 would be a 
most eventful period for me. That was before the 
holidays. However, I paid no attention to him, for 
1915 surely was very eventful for me without his 
•telling, for did not I become a proud grandmother 
then. Wonder if he got hold of some old back num- 
bers of the Silent Worker and noted my attempts 
at horoscoping some of the deaf. 

The magazine of “Australia Today” is a revelation 
of the possibilites of that far away country. It sure 
is another America with its diversity of scenery 
and the “grit” of its people. The climate is that 
of California though with a touch of Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Utah, Nevada, and the stock raising and 
wheat growing facilities of our big western prairies. 
Its cities are far ahead of the mother country, 
England, and are as modern as many of the best in 
America. , 


The Schmidt Lithographing Company of San Fran- 
cisco employs seven deaf men, two of whom have 
been orally educated. Merle Thurman, a pupil in this 
school, worked there last August and the first part 
of September. Edward Hoffman has been working 
there for eleven years . — California News. 


A DEAF SALESMAN AND BRUSH 
MANUFACTURER 

It is not an unusual thing nowadays to hear of 
deaf salesmen or deaf manufacturers. The latest 
to enter the field and claim patronage of the general 
public, is Moses Eisen, whose portrait accompanies 
this account of his work. 

This young man is only twenty-three years old, 



MOSES EISEN 

yet he has met with very encouraging success dur- 
ing the three years he has been on the road drum- 
ming up orders, for his brushes talk for themselves — 
that is, they sell on sight. 

The factory is located at 32 Willett Street, New 
York City, and was handed down to the present 
owners by the father. The other partner in the 
business is Moses’s brother who looks after the in- 
side work. 

The business-getter circular letter reproduced 
herewith was gotten up by the deaf partner which 
would do credit to an older head. 



Because the brushes turned out at this factory 
are all of the best quality, there is every reason 
to believe that the business spells “success.” 


PERSONAL 

Julius D. Kickers, who is employed as a com- 
positor at the Willet’s Print-shop in New York, 
received a gold watch as a Christmas present 
from his boss. Mr. Kickers is a graduate of the 
New Jersey School for the Deaf. 

William D. Stocker, another product of the New 
Jersey School for the Deaf, was remembered on 
Christmas by his employer in the shape of extra 
money. He is a linotype operator on the Paterson 
News. 


WHAT THEY ARE DOING 

In an address before the conference of Superin- 
tendents and principals of Indianapolis last summer, 
President Hall of Gallaudet College told what the 
graduates of that institution were doing. Doubtless 
there are deaf men and women who never at- 
tended college engaged in several of the higher call- 
ings, but this list shows that the proprotion is very 
largely raised by a college education. 


College professors . . 

. . 2 

Lithographers 

. . . 2 

Principals 

■ ■ 3 

Lumberman 

I 

Bakers 

. . 2 

Sculptor 

I 

Poultrymen 

I 

Painter 

I 

Teachers 

. TOO 

Matron 

I 

Farmers 

• 29 

Real Estate 

... I 

Printers 

. 28 

Electrician 

I 

Civil Service 

. . 12 

Capitalists 

2 

Supervisors 

• 9 

Cataloguer 

I 

Clerks 

• 9 

Builder 

I 

Draftsman 

• 5 

Dentist 

I 

Editors, Pubishers.. 

■ s 

Dental Student . . . . 

I 

Missionaries 

. 8 

Inspector 

I 

Chemists 

■ ■ 4 

Coal dealer 

I 

Skilled Mechanics.. 

.. 6 

Lawyer 

I 

Insurance 

• 3 

Lens maker 

... I 

Architects 

. . 2 

Microscopist 

I 

Artists 

.. 3 

Married women. . . 

... 36 

Seamstresses 

• • 3 

Unknown 

. . . 36 

Typists 

2 




Cabinet maker 

. . 2 

Total 

. .321 


— Hawkeye. 


THE DEAF AS INSURANCE RISKS 

An erroneous idea that is more or less prevalent 
is that the deaf by reason of the deprivation of one 
of the senses are predisposed to organic diseases — 
particularly to tubercular troubles. We believe they 
are excluded as bad risks by most of the big in- 
surance companies. The truth is the deaf are heirs 
to all the ills that other people suffer, but in no 
greater degree, for the mere loss of hearing rarely 
affects the general health. 

If reliable statistics were available we believe they 
would show that the rate of morality among the 
deaf is no greater than it is among the general class 
of people and that longevity is as common among the 
deaf as among the majority of the population. We 
can name quite a number of octogenarians who have 
been totally deaf from birth or from early childhood. 

It would hardly be an exaggeration to say that the 
deaf observe more closely the ordinary rules of health 
and take better care of themselves than most people 
do. During the formative period of their lives they 
are at the schools provided for them where they are 
excluded from the temptations of the street and 
the evil influences of bad company, and are imbued 
with the principles of temperance and right living. 

For ten or twelve years during the most impress- 
ionable period of their lives they are subjected to 
more careful watchfulness and training than most 
of them would receive at their homes, and have less 
opportunity to acquire habits that would menace 
health. 

With an exception only here and there the deaf are 
a strictly temperate class of people, and we venture 
to say if the insurance companies would go to the 
trouble and expense of gathering vital statistics con- 
cerning these deaf people they would show that the 
deaf are about as good risks as the generality of men 
blessed with all the senses . — Virginia Guide. 


THE SILENT TONGUE 

Mary had a little tongue 
That never spoke a word. 

As Mary was quite talkative 
This statement seems absurd. 

To school one day she took it 
Within a sandwich white 
And all the children did exclaim — 
“Oh, say give us a bite !” <‘Q " 


Publisher’s Note — Owing to a break in our 
printing press this issue of the Silent Worker is 
over a week late. The indulgence of our readers 
is therefore asked. 
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WITH THE SILENT WORKERS 

By ALEXANDER L. PACH 


OMETIME ago I mentioned the 
fact that the attendance continuity 
record was broken through certain 
absentees from the N. A. D. meet- 
ing in San Francisco. A number of 
correspondents call my attention to the fact that 
the San Francisco meeting was not a regular 
meeting of the N. A. D., so that those who attend- 
ed all previous N. A. D. conclaves can still claim 
to have attended every regular meeting of the 
Association. The point is well taken. 

❖ 

One cannot help thinking of the dear Royal 
Dame in the annals of the sorely troubled French 
people who suggested, when informed that the 
mob was crying for bread, that she did not under- 
stand why they did not eat cake, when they read 
Mr. Goldberg’s puzzled attitude over the apathy 
of the New England deaf people over the Nation- 
al Association of the Deaf. 

The Rev. Mr. Hefflon, who labors in that terri- 
tory, stated, in an article in the Journal that 
there was not much enthusiasm over the coming 
meeting in Hartford of that body. Mr. Gold- 
berg, in all good faith, offers to pay for five 
memberships for New Englanders, if it is a case 
of lack of means. I do not think Mr. Goldberg 
will find any takers. 

The reason is not hard to find. New England 
teems with mills and factories, and as a rule 
you will find the New Englander a working man, 
and like most workingmen, when he joins an 
organization, the amount expended counts in 
his outlay to such an extent that there must be 
a quid pro quo. I made this statement some 
years ago, in this same connection, and it brought 
down on my head the wrath of Tilden: Douglas, 
who, to me, has ever been tender and true, even 
as that other Douglas in history. 

But this is a matter that cannot be glossed 
over. It is a hard practical dollar and sense 
matter. WE have got to put ourselves in the 
other fellow’s place to appreciate what it means. 
ALL of us are not so fortunate as Mr. Goldberg, 
whose parents were able to give him a college 
education, and then follow it up with a course in 
chemistry, which with his own application, and 
his wonderful ability has made him a scientific 
man. Mr. Goldberg with or without the private 
means at his command owns his own residence 
and rides in an expensive motor car that he owns. 
He can afford to be a member of the National 
Association of the Deaf if it cost him a thousand 
times what it does. 

In Boston, Portland, Holyoke, New Haven, 
Hartford and other cities of New England, there 
are located Divisions of the National Fraternal 
Society of the Deaf, with goodly membership 
rolls, that are constantly increasing, but this 
organization gives the. New Englander the quid 
pro quo that he needs. In the National Associa- 
tion of the Deaf, at his death, the member goes on 
the necrology list, perhaps three years after his 
death, and, when he is gone, that is all that his 
family have by way of consolation from the 
National Association of the Deaf. 

Let us see what the other organization does. 
If a member becomes ill he gets $50. for ten 
weeks illness. If he is in sore stress, his local 
Division adds something to this. If there is a 
fatal termination, his widow and children get from 
$250. to $1500., which insures decent burial and 
leaves ready cash to tide the dependents over 
till they can adapt themselves to the environ- 
ment that the removal of the wage earner neces- 
sitates. Even then as in life, every lodge brother 
stands ready and willing to help. I do not need 
to dwell on what this means to us who work 
without enjoying anything beyond what we earn 
by our own labors, by the sweat of our brows. 


In New York, as many other places, you 
will find a number of those fortunates who enjoy 
means of existence that have been bequeathed 
to them, as well as numbers of “remittance” men. 
Then there is a small proportion who are big 
earners. They are in a vast minority, however, 
and in all New England probably not a dozen 
deaf people so favored. Of course it goes with- 
out saying that no one begrudges these lucky 
individuals. As most of us look on them, we 
are proud of them, and the way they help those 
less fortunate when help is needed. In a charit- 
able offering made by deaf people here in New 
York recently for suffering people in Europe, 
the quarters, halves and dollars of the laboring 
men and women were set off with a radiant glow 
by the ten and twenty dollar offerings of those 
deaf contributors who have been born wealthy, 
acquired it, or had it thrust upon them. I know 
New England, having lived there and went among 
the deaf people. I know just how big a dollar 
is to them, for its just as big as the dollar is to 
the man in New York, or anywhere else, who 
has a family to support, and meet the never 
ending expense that living involves. I will not 
yield to any one in my regard for the National 
Association of the Deaf, but when it comes to a 
question of a deaf man being a member of an 
organization, if he can only afford to be a 
member of one of the big Associations, that one 
will be the one that is broadest, kindest and 
most helpful to him, and in this respect a com- 
parison of the two, and what they give, will 
show what I mean, and I do not mean a de- 
traction of one hairbreadth of applause for the 
National Association and what it has done. 

❖ 

No working man. I mean no non-professional 
man has ever been President of the National 
Association, and President Howard is the first 
business man to occupy the chair. Architects, 
educators and clergymen have had a monopoly 
in the past, and all the presidents have been 
Gallaudet College men, as have been the other 
important officials for the most part. This is not 
a criticism, but a comparison. The officers of 
the National Fraternal Association are taken from 
the ranks, and the humblest can aspire to the 
biggest office. 

Both the organizations met last summer. The 
National Association in California, with a big 
assemblage of people who could afford to make 
the trip. In the assemblage there were hardly 
a dozen who had ever attended a previous meet- 
ing of the body, and not more than a score who 
will ever attend another, unless that other is 
held in San Francisco again, which is hardly 
likely. A few professional men, with ample lei- 
sure in the summer months have made the N. A. 
D. what it is, largely at a sacrifice of their time 
and means, and have made it the medium of a 
forum for educated deaf people to discuss prob- 
lems common to all. A good time goes with it. 
as is proper and to be expected. But only broad- 
ly speaking does it confer direct benefit on the 
man at the loom, or on the ranch. For them 
fortunately we have the Fraternal Society. Its 
meeting in Omaha last summer was representa- 
tive. No one was present merely because he was 
richer than his neighbor. Every one was present 
because he was a delegate sent to represent his 
Division at the Conclave. All will concede that 
this is real representation, and that it puts all on 
one level. The same men may not be present at 
the next conclave three years hence, but some one 
else will represent the Division in that case, and 
the whole body will work on the reconstructive 
and constructive lines that this year's meeting did. 

Of course there is work for both organizations. 
Each has its own sphere of usefulness and 



endeavor, and each will go its separate way to 
bring about the greatest good to the greatest 
number. All this just merely to show that they 
thrive exactly as they come nearest to filling the 
greatest want, and I hope that we have read for 
the last time, any attempt to drive men into one 
organization where their own. and their family’s 
need is for the other. 

IN MEMORY OF BROTHER THEODORE 
IRVING LOUNSBURY 

Brooklyn Division 23 of the National Fraternal 
Society of the deaf received with profound regret 
news of the death on Thursday, December 23, 1915, 
of Theodore Irving Lounsbury. 

Brother Lounsbury was a member of the Brooklyn 
Division almost from its inception. He was most 
active and zealous in promoting its interest, cheer- 
fully sacrificing his time, talents, and energy to the 
furtherance of those beneficent objects for which the 
society exists. He was a man of genial disposition 
and sunny temperament and his exceptional intel- 
ligence rendered him a most valuable member of the 
Fraternity. He will be sadly missed not only from 
the councils of the Division where he was most help- 
ful, but also by a large circle of friends to whom 
he endeared himself by his many excellent qualities 
of mind and heart. 

The sympathy of the Division goes out to the 
widow, children and other surviving relatives. 

John J. Keiser 
Alexander L. Pach 
Fred W. Mein ken 

January 14, 1916. Committee. 


NINE CHEERS 

I’m going crazy all at once: don't know what 
to do. 

I thought this world was cheerless; things were 
kind o’ blue, 

But first we have a “tourney” and next we have 
a “meet.” 

And take the prize in wrestling with strength that 
can’t be beat: 

And everybody’s happy and all the world is glad. 
And then the Trustees meet — and “wheel’’ every- 
body's mad, 

For a new "Gym's” a cornin’ and a cornin’ mighty 
soon. 

“Ye gods and little fishes!” I'm as crazy as a 
“loon.” 

Aint the Trustees “sports.” though ! and aint the 
“Prexy” great, 

I’m so full of foolishness I can hardly wait. 
Things are coming to an end. State is getting 
“rash” 

“Seven thousand — in cold hard cash — 

Think of it — yell with might and main — 

You’ll never hear a thing like that in this old 
world again. 

Let the war go “fizzle.” let the dam go dry! 
Everybody’s “silly” just like you and I. 

Let it rain “like cats and dogs,” let it snow like 
sin, 

There's not a school upon the earth from which 
we cannot win. 

Let the war drums rattle, let the soldiers come 
We’ll all go to live in the new G-y-m-n-a-s-i-u-m. 
Nine cheers for everybody and nine for our “LV 
I cannot say another word! Rooh-de-doodle-doo! 

“O.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch of November 16 contained 
an item of news from Petrograd to the effect that a 
number of deaf-mutes were found among a body 
of German prisoners captured on the firing lines. 
The Russian authorities think this is an indication 
that Germany is becoming hard put to it to find re- 
cruits for its decimated ranks. That may or may 
not be so . — Minnesota Companion. 
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The school-term of 1915-1916 is just half 
over. 


To the number of vocations taken up by 
the deaf, that of “detective” has recently 
been added, Ralph W. Copp, of Oakland, 
Cal.., having embarked in the profession on 
the western slope. 


SYMPATHY FOR ALL 

Representatives of the Jewish Societies of 
Trenton were in on Thursday, collecting 
for the Jewish war-sufferers in Europe, and, 
though our number of pupils and assistants 
of that religion is very limited, every one 
lent a hand and a goodly sum was realized. 


OUR NEW NEIGHBOR 

The neighborhood of our school, usually 
a very quiet one, has been much enlivened, 
of late, by the crowds attending the great 
tabernacle presided over by Billy Sunday. 
This building which is but a block away 
will hold a congregation of eight thousand 
and generally has been filled to its capacity 
during two sendees daily for the past 
month. The crowds flocking there have 
greatly attracted our children, and, at one 
time or another, most of our boys and girls 
have gotten in to watch the service. While 
they could not hear the preaching or sing- 
ing, there was much that appealed to the eye 
and in many ways, the great building on 
Greenwood Avenue has been an object of 
considerable interest. 


MOST SAD 

Letters from the deaf in France and Eng- 
land tell us of the heroic sacrifices they are 
making to help their brothers who are strug- 
gling at the front, how they are giving every 


penny they can spare and working day and 
night in their guilds to contribute their 
shares to the toll of the great war that is 
now raging. 

Letters from the deaf in Germany and 
Austria tell us the same story of loving 
service of the deaf of those countries, of the 
great sacrifices they are making to con- 
tribute their share in the conflict. 

It is all very pitiful to us who have had 
these nations as our life-long friends to 
see them tearing at one another’s throats, 
and we most earnestly pray that an end 
may soon come to the horrible slaughter 
that is now going on. 


OUR NEEDS. 

We have again asked the legislature for 
money to complete the building on the 
Chestnut Avenue front. Three years ago, 
$40,000 was appropriated to erect a Boys’ 
Hall, and it provided a fine three story and 
basement fire-proof structure that afforded 
a large trunk and locker room, a commo- 
dious sitting room, and two large dormi- 
tories, with all necessary bath-rooms and 
living rooms for supervisors. The design 
now is to add a central building to contain 
a dining-room, an assembly hall, school- 
rooms and offices, and a fire-proof south 
wing for the girls, similar to the one occu- 
pied by the boys. The obsolete old struc- 
ture facing Hamilton Avenue may then be 
taken for a gymnasium, additional work- 
rooms, and sleeping rooms for those living 
inside. The opportunity then will be af- 
forded also of enlarging the trade-rooms 
in the industrial building and of establish- 
ing a swimming pool where we now have 
the gymnasium. The number of deaf chil- 
dren in our state is rapidly increasing; we 
have already outgrown our present accomo- 
dations, and the need for the buildings we 
have asked for is very great. The Com- 
mittee on appropriations has been made 
fully aware of conditions ; and we feel that 
our prospects are of the brightest. 


CAN IT BE TRUE? 

At a time when we are all trying to make 
the equipment of our trades depart- 
ments the very best possible, it is somewhat 
jarrying to be told that “the better the equip- 
ment (of the printing department) the less 
interesting the paper.” And yet this is the 
much-quoted opinion of the Palmetto Leaf. 
We cannot see ourselves, just why this 
should be the case. While the interest of 
the sheet depends largely upon the men 
and women who wield the pencil and the 
shears, the illustrations and typography, at 
least, cannot help but be rather better where 
the equipment is good. Good equipment 
is not necessarily accompanied by poor 
workmen and brainless writers. There are 
certainly some notable exceptions to the 
rule laid down by the Palmetto Leaf, as for 
instance the World, Journal, Tribune and 
Times, of New York and the Ledger and 
Record of Philadelphia, together with a 


multitude of others that will be recalled as 
having the very best equipment and that 
are not wholly without interest. We won- 
der what kind of an equipment the Palmetto 
Leaf has. 


THE EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY. 

The Employers Liability Act may for a 
time inure to the disadvantage of the deaf, 
but when it is ascertained how much more 
careful the vast majority of them are than 
the average hearing person, the law can 
but re-act in their favor. The great rub- 
ber factory at Akron, Ohio, employs fifty- 
seven deaf men and women, at good salaries. 
Not one has been dropped because of any 
danger of litigation resulting from accidents 
to them. Indeed they are constantly taking 
on more, and this is largely the case every- 
where. Just as the deaf habitually stop 
and look before crossing a street or rail- 
road, so they instinctively exercise every 
care when working around machinery, and 
employers will soon learn that they are tak- 
ing even less hazard in employing them than 
in employing those who hear. 


OH, YOU GRIP. 

After all there are but about a million 
of the whole hundred million in our country 
who have the grip and the monetary losses 
thus far can scarce be estimated at more 
than fifteen or twenty millions. When we 
consider that it may be caught from a book, 
a door-knob, a stair-rail, a street car strap 
and in a thousand other such ways, and 
that a sneeze will carry it thirty feet, are 
we really not getting off cheaply, and should 
we not take a more optimistic view of the 
situation. 

The latest suggestion in the educational 
circles of our state is a twelve-months school 
year and a ten-hour school day, including 
Saturday, with compulsory attendance at 
Sunday school and church on Sunday. 
This surely would be “going some.” 


The Era, the recent contribution of the 
Hartford School to the little paper family, 
is certainly a bright little sheet, and we are 
glad to number it among our exchanges. 


If “peace is raging” as stated by our e. c., 
the Companion, there is no necessity for 
somebody to “start something” as requested 
by that paper. “Peace” has already done it. 


OPPORTUNITY 

“Foolish is he who says that at his door 
I knock but once, a furtive moment stay, 
Fearing lest he shall hear, then haste away, 
Glad to escape him — to return no more. 
Not so ; I knock and wait, and o’er and o’er 
Come back to call the idler from his play. 
Or wake the dreamer with my vain uproar.” 

Surely there is something in the unruffled calm 
of nature that overawes our little anxieties and 
doubts ; the sight of the deep-blue sky and the cluster- 
ing stars above seems to impart a quiet to the 
mind. — T. Edwards. 
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SCHOOL and CITY 


Billy 

Sunday 

A neighbor. 

For seven weeks. 

Only a block away. 

In a huge tabernacle. 

Holding many thousands. 

And always full to overflowing. 

He is a wonderfully clear sign-maker. 

And we have pretty much all of us, seen him. 

There is a delightful warmth in the air already. 

No blue-birds twittering along our fences as yet. 

But a balminess in the circumambient that tells of 
spring. 

Besides there is that delightful trip down the river 
to Philadelphia. 

Which the warmth and sunshine of the vernal 
equinox will bring. 

We are afraid that we have a case of the mumps, 
in the infirmary. 

All of our girls can wash, and twenty-six of them 
are fine ironers. 

We shall shed few tears when the back of old 
winter is broken. 

A number of the girls are developing into fine 
cooks and bakers. 

Nine out of ten of the children seemed glad to get 
back to school again. 

Mr. Sunday is a great mimic and impersonator and 
we love to watch him. 

Randall McClelland and Bernard Doyle are both at 
home with bad cases of the grip. 

Four more of our boys joined the Young Men’s 
Christian Association last Monday. 

Mr. Sharp’s sister Ella was a recent caller, and 
Mr. S. saw that she had a nice time. 

Our rolls are just passing the two hundred mark, 
a hundred and ten of which are boys. 

Victoria Cywinski arrived on Monday. She had 
been delayed by a bad case of the mumps. 

Walton Morgan is lending a hand, as extra man, 
during “off hours,” and makes excellent “help.” 

The picture, “The Blessing of Labor,” in the corri- 
dor of the industrial building is most appropriate. 

Vito Dondiego kept himself in practice on the lino- 
type by doing a lot of extra work during the holidays. 

Washington’s Birthday will be the usual holiday, 
and all are looking forward to a good time on that 
day. 

Alfred Shaw and John MacNee are fast developing 
into stars of the first magnitude on the basket-ball 
floor. 

Mabel Smith can tell you just how to avoid the 
grip, the trouble is that all rules fail when it comes 
along. 

The “Laurels” certainly are a strong aggregation; 
they had to be, to be able to take our first team into 
camp. 

Recent advices front Washington convey the sad 
news that Charles Dobbins is down with the “epi- 
zooty.” 


John MacNee had been promised a visit from his 
father and mother in May and John is “counting the 
hours.” 

We hope to have a swimming pool, in the near 
future ; then every boy and every girl will be taught 
to swim. 

Would you believe it, one of our little boys slip- 
ped across to the tabernacle and “hit the trail,” the 
other night. 

Miss Brian has the finest “object case” in the 
country. It now contains about an even five hun- 
dred objects. 

Anna Robinson had a birthday last week and was 
the recipient of many congratulations from her 
school-mates. 

Some of the boys already have symptoms of the 
base-ball fever, and it will not be long now before 
it is epidemic. 

Josie Kulikowski is most anxious for spring to 
come, probably because she has a pretty spring dress 
she wants to wear. 

Quite a number of the little boys and girls have 
given places in the industrial department since the 
the first of the year. 

The girls are going to have another competitive 
game of “Toss” on Washington’s Birthday with 
big oranges as prizes. 

In one of his journals a few days ago, Arthur 
Long said “some of us do not appreciate our oppor- 
tnity here.” How true ! 

Now we are hoping that the present legislature 
will give us enough to build our centre and south 
wing, on Chestnut Ave. 

We shall have to be careful of our lawns for the 
next three months, while they are taking on their 
beautiful coat of green. 

Why do our children always say “a red stamp” 
instead of a “two-cent stamp” and “a green stamp” 
instead of a “penny stamp?” 

All are wishing that our dream of a new building 
with a nice chapel, an ample dining-room and good 
school rooms will come true. 

Elias Scudder has become greatly interested in 
the newspapers, and already, a great difference in 
his use of language is noticed. 

Master Richard Wellington Cross is one of the 
finest little grand-sons you ever saw, and Mrs. 
Porter is proportionately proud. 

•' Our “office boy” is now getting quite a good know- 
ledge of type-writing, good enough to write a pass- 
able letter with the machine anyway.. 

James Davison’s trunk was well-nigh ruined on its 
way to school early in January, and his father has 
asked for damages from the company. 

Lorraine Pease is just finishing a pair of oak 
office chairs, one for Miss Fitts and one for Mr. 
Throckmorton. Both will be beauties. 

Miles Sweeney told us the strange story by Poe 
of the “Murders in the Rue Morgue,” the other 
evening, and all were greatly interested. 

Our downey wood-peckers and starlings have ar- 
rived, and, with them, there came a spell of the most 
beautiful weather that January ever saw. 

There are still a half dozen pupils who have not 
returned from their Christmas holiday. In every 
case, however, it is on account of sickness. 

On the occasion of Anna Klepper’s birthday, Jan. 
13th, she was the recipient of a beautiful silver 
mesh-bag, a present from her class-mates. 

Miss Mahan took her cooking-classes to the Pure 
Food Exhibition, at Moose Hall on Thursday, and 
all were greatly interested in what they saw there. 


Our newest arrivals are Alice Doyle, Bertha 
Petterson, Anthony Gronshuski, Willie Dixon, and 
Millie Siana, the latter, curiously enough, being a 
boy. 

Examinations will begin on Monday and everybody 
is wondering what they will get. We are all rather 
glad that they do not occur oftener than twice 
a year. 

Alfred Shaw brought a beautiful silk handkerchief 
for each of his four especial friends upon his return 
from home. Needless to say, all were greatly 
pleased. 

One of our linotype-operators says there are some 
3,000 parts to the machine, and as a consequence 
3,000 different names to learn if we wish to know 
them all. 

John Dugan has the distinguished honor of being 
a first cousin to James Coffey, Esq., of New York, 
he of the padded mitts, but says he never saw him 
“in action.” 

Louis Often just missed a big wagon with his 
bob-sled while coasting on a long hill near his home. 
A difference of a few feet, and he would not be here 
to tell the tale. 

Our watchman’s dog, “Fritz,” is the best-natured 
fellow we have ever seen. The way the children 
maul it sometimes is simply dreadful, and yet he 
never gets cross. 

Parker Jerrel was allowed to go and see the game 
between the Greystocks and the Trenton Team on 
Monday evening, and had the pleasure of seeing his 
friend, Raymond Cross, a winner. 

Poor Miss Bergen ! After nursing everybody else 
through their troubles, she has been taken down 
with the influenza herself and has been obliged to 
call in the doctor. No one seems immune. 

While at home, Wm. Felts treated Frank Madsen 
to a trip to the theatre and two trips to the movies. 
Upon one of the occasions they saw “The Birth of 
a Nation,” which both thought very wonderful. 

We have had quite a few cases of the prevail- 
ing influenza in our family. Strangely enough it has 
been confined almost wholly to the grown-ups, there 
having been scarce a case among the children. 

Alice Doyle and Elizabeth Lansche both hail from 
Phillipsburg, and they seem to have much in com- 
mon, so much that they have become inseparable 
friends. Alice, by-the-way, is the tiniest tot we have 
at present. 

“Lift your feet” is an oft-given admonition now- 
a-days, owing to the habit of some of our little folks, 
of sliding their feet along the floor as they walk. 
It is anything but a nice habit and certainly should 
be corrected. 

Esther Woelper had charge of a kindergarten 
class for a period, one day last week, and made a 
fine little teacher. Ruth Ramshaw, Frank Hop- 
paugh and Fred Ciampaglia also helped out for a 
period apiece. 

Of all the lessons in baking that the girls have, 
the ones on pie-making appear to be most interest- 
ing. Can you guess the reason. Sh ! Come here 
and we’ll whisper in your ear. It is because they 
are allowed to eat the pies they bake. 

Beside the large amount of school-room and house- 
hold furniture sent around to the various buildings, 
of late, the boys in the wood-working department 
have three or four hundred dollars worth of valu- 
able articles remaining in their department. 

Our moving-picture lectures, of late, have been 
largely upon the manufactures ; but there have been 
enough of travel and story to vary the monotony. 
On the afternoon of the 20th, Mr. Newcomb gave us 
the Columbia River and Mount Adams, a scenic re- 
view that has never been surpassed in our assem- 
bly-room. 
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N THE eleventh hour of the fourteenth 
year of the existence of the Gallaudet 
Club, at a special meeting, the object 
of which was not fully stated in the 
call thereby depriving absentees of 
their right of vote, the club departed from its time- 
honored custom by admitting ladies to its annual 
pubilc dinner under a suspension of the rules and a 
bluff that the change was for a trial only. Who has 
the audacity to say that a change made under such 
circumstances is a compliment to the ladies? To 
be plain, the action was nothing short of an insult 
to the ladies to admit them to the festive board on 
probation, as it were. The idea that a club, most of 
the members of which are married, should put the 
pleasurableness of the society of ladies on trial ! 

There is no doubt that the new change will be 
continued henceforth now that the opening wedge 
has been made. We shall not be surprised to hear 
of another announcement to the effect that ladies 
will be admitted to full membership in the Club. 
That does not concern us. We only hope that the 
above error will not be repeated. The Club has 
already appointed a committee on revision of the 
Constitution and By-Laws, whose chairman is com- 
mitted to radical changes, and perhaps the way will 
be made easy to give the Gallaudet Club an entirely 
new character. This also does not concern us any 
more. 

Had the above change been brought about at a 
regular or stated meeting instead of a special one, 
the error complained of might have been obviated 
and ladies admitted to the dinner on a more honor- 
able basis. Any kind of business can be transacted 
at a regular meeting, but the best parliamentary 
practice teaches that only the business specifically 
stated in the call may be transacted at a special 
meeting. Our purpose in raising his technical ques- 
tion is merely to show that our criticism is not made 
without reasonable cause. We should rather wish to 
applaud than criticise, but that is not always proper. 

Aside from these technical objections we shall be 
frank to state our position in the matter. In the 
first place, we did not and do not now favor the 
change. The Gallaudet Club was purposely organ- 
ized as a club for men fourteen years ago to provide 
occasions where they can spend a little time together 
among themselves and it had abided by that under- 
standing until November 1915. We had always 
taken pride in the fact that the Gallaudet Club was 
the “Clover Club” or “Five O’Clock Club” (two of 
the most famous clubs for prominent men in Phila- 
delphia) of the deaf. It is a very natural thing for 
both sexes to organize among themselves ; both need 
the society of the other at times, and at other times 
a little less restraint is an additional pleasure to 
■each. So it is well that they should do so and it 
was well that the Gallaudet Club started with that 
idea in view. Therefore, we deplore, regret, bewail, 
lament the change and look longingly and lingeringly 
behind to the good old times of by-gone days. 

Again, in the second place the change may prove 
even more disappointing in another way, unless 
the greatly heralded prosperity wave has come to 
stay with us and to endow us with all things neces- 
sary to meet the increased cost that will devolve 
upon the members both individually and collectively 
from the change. This is no trifling matter con- 
sidering the present composition of the membership. 
The past dinners of the Club have been of a high 
cusine character and non-profit-making. They re- 
quired some outlay by the Club, too, which some- 
times proved a vexed question. They will prove 
even more vexing in future unless the standard of 
the dinner is lowered to admit of a saving from 
the annual dues. This plan was adopted for the last 
dinner of the Club. Whether it will give future 
satisfaction remains to be seen. One thing is certain 
and that is the members will have a larger burden 
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to bear, whether they like it or not, by changing 
from the old way to the new. 


Among the older deaf of Philadelphia no one is 
better known or more interesting than Mr. Washing- 
ton Houston. He was graduated from the Fanwood 
School, New York, and has lived in Philadelphia 



GRANDPA HOUSTON 
The granddaughter was born on March 16, 1915. 

Her name is E. Mary Shaw. 

for about forty years, possibly longer. Although 
nearly seventy years of age. Mr. Houston seems 
more active than many younger persons. He may be 
seen almost regularly at All Souls’ Church on Sun- 
days and at all the important meetings of the deaf. 
Editor Hodgson once called him a “brick,” and so 
he is : for we have found out that, by treating him 
with fairness, he will be as loyal as one can be. If 
we can ascribe no great deeds to his active life, he 
has shown himself to be an ever willing worker and 
helper, and that is saying a great deal. We person- 
ally feel indebted to him for much cheery encourage- 
ment on many trying occasions, and he has been an 
inspiration to us at other times. We are glad to 
say a good word for him here, regardless of any 
faults he may have. We believe that he tries to 
please every one according as he has ability. 

Mr. Houston became a grandfather by his only 
daughter a little less than a year ago, and a prouder 
grandfather we have yet to meet. He is not ashamed 
to push his little granddaughter, christened E. May 
Shaw, about the streets in the same nieghorhood 
where he has lived all his time in Philadelphia — 
Frankford. 

The little cut we are enabled to present here 
show's the very latest pitcure of Mr. Houston and 
his grandchild. We present it entirely without his 
knowledge, so he may be a much surprised man 
when he opens the Febraury issue of the Worker. 


On New Year’s Eve All Soul’s Parish House was 
the scene of a large gathering of deaf, a number 
of whom came from a distance to spend the holiday 
in the city. The attractions were a combination 
package party, dance and Japanese drawing. They 
furnished amusement for all present, many of whom 
lingered until the old year had died out and the 
coming of the new. Refreshments were served to 
all present in the good Western style. To describe 
this style, all the people were required to form 
into a line and thus, in single file, pass the point 


where the refreshments were served to each in turn, 
being handed through an opening in the wall from 
the kitchen. This was slightly different from the 
way it v'as done in the West, where the refresh- 
ments were all arranged on a table and the people 
as they passed in line had to help themselves to each 
kind of refreshment, but the general idea was fol- 
lowed. The good points of the style are that it 
makes less work, requires fewer helpers, prevents 
confusion and favoritism, and gives all an equal 
chance to get something. It is such a simple and 
orderly way that we are surprised wc do not see it 
more generally practiced. It is not entirely new way 
to us, for we have seen it before ; hut in no instance 
were we impressd by it like in the West. 


Our anxiety about the effect the new Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, which is now in operation, will 
have upon the deaf competitors for work is some- 
what relieved by the outlook so far. No report of 
new difficulties has been received from the deaf 
yet. However, it is too early to know how the deaf 
will fare under the law. The liberality of the State 
in providing an insurance fund with a cheaper rate 
of premium to employers than they can obtain 
from the old established insurance companies, and 
the option given large corporations to maintain their 
own insurance fund may be large factors in lessen- 
ing the difficulties of the deaf to secure employment. 
We hope so, at least. 

The new officers of Philadelphia Division No. 30, 
elected at the December Meeting, were installed 
at the meeting on January, 7th, and are as follows : 
— President, William L. Davis ; Vice-President, 
Alexander S. McGhee : Secretary, John A. Roach ; 
Treasurer, James H. Richards; Director, Robert 
Underwood; Sergeant-at-Arms, Frank J. Hanley; 
Trustees, for three years, Win. L. Davis; for two 
years, Fred. Greiner. Geo. T. Sanders was ap- 
pointed Patriarch and William Klein as Messenger. 
The following committees were also announced : 
Ladies’ Committee for 1918 Convention, Mrs. G. T. 
Sanders, Chairman ; Mrs. W. L. Davis, Mrs. J. S. 
Reider, Mrs. H. E. Arnold, Mrs. F. J. Kuhn, Mrs. 
E. D. Strecker, Miss H. L. Bowden, Mrs. H. E. 
Stevens. Mrs. C. O. Dantzer, and Mrs. C. M 
Pennell. 

Local Sick Committee : R. E. Underwod, Chair- 
man, J. S. Reider, and F. J. Kuhn. 

Social Committee : Chas. M. Pennell, Chairman ; 
Mr. Schwartz, Joseph V. Donohue, E. Metzel, and 
William Klein. 

Rules Committee: J. A. Roach, Chairman; J. S. 
Reider, and Rev. C. O. Dantzer. 


On January 13th, Mr. H. Newton Lowry enter- 
tained the Cleve Literary Association with an inter- 
esting lecture on “Burma and Its Oddities.” Mr. 
Lowry once visited the far Eastern country and thus 
was able to speak from personal observations. He 
came to America from England several years ago, 
and, although not a master of the sign-language, he 
made himself sufficiently clear so that his lecture 
was very enjoyable. He is an expert photo-engraver 
and withal a very genial fellow. 


Miss Sarah Lynn, forty-five years old, 2674 Bel- 
grade St., a deaf-mute, dropped dead this morning 
in a hosiery mill at Trenton Ave. and Huntingdon 
St., where she had been employed as a finisher for 
fifteen years. Physicians at the Episcopal Hospital 
said death had been caused by heart trouble — Even- 
ing, Ledger, January 13th. 


Additional stage scenery and equipment made it 
possible to make the last Christmas Festival at All 
Souls’ Parish House more ejoyable than ever before. 
Pastor Dantzer first showed some views appropriate 
to the season on the screen. Then followed an 
amusing dramatic performance, entitled “Santa Out- 
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witted,” Mr. Wm. H. Lipsett playing the role of 
Santa admirably. A presentation of a fine dress 
suit case was made to Mrs. Margaret J. Syle by her 
many friends in recognition and as a slight mark 
of appreciation of her having completed a quarter 
of a century as Parish visitor of All Souls’ Church 
for the Deaf. It was a surprise for the lady and she 
was, of course, pleased to be thus remembered by 


her friends. A small purse was also presented to 
the Sexton, in behalf of the Ladies’ Pastoral Aid 
Society, for his efficient and faithful services. Gifts 
and candy were then distributed to the people and 
thus all left for their homes in happy spirits. 


After a courtship lasting about eight years, Mr. 
Roger M. Williams, of Reading, Pa., and Miss Lil- 


lian Brey Freed of Souderton, Pa., were united 
in marriage at the Souderton Lutheran church by 
the Rev. Warren Nickel, on January 4th. The bride 
is the daughter of Mr. H. W. Freed, owner of the 
Souderton Hotel, and both she and the groom are 
oral graduates of the Mt. Airy School. The couple 
will live in Reading, Pa. 

Jambs S. Reider 


Sound Perception by the Deaf 

An Article Written for the Scientific American 
By Stanley Robinson, a Blind-Deaf Man 


few people are aware of the fact 
totally deaf persons are really 
icious of the noise made by other 
ons or things when such noises 
made near enough to be com- 
municated to their bodies. The fact that the real 
scientifically speaking, possess diaphragmatic 
hearing is only known to their friends and in- 
structors. They hear the concussion of sounds 
almost as well as hearing people through the vi- 
brations on their diaphragms which reach the 
brain through the medium of the nerves of feel- 
ing. I have not a particle of hearing and write 
chiefly from my own experience and knowledge 
and life long association with the deaf. Because 
I speak quite fluently or nearly as well as a hear- 
ing person, as hearing people say I do, strangers 
will often think I can hear or that I am not deaf 
at all. 

A totally deaf person is much like a man with 
his ears plugged up with cotton and thickly band- 
aged. Were the bodies of deaf persons not sensi- 
tive to such sounds as they feel, or come in con- 
stant contact with, I fear they would feel that 
they were living in a sphere of too great a silence. 
Noises make us feel that we are not really deaf. 
Sounds, it may seem strange to say, are often a 
bother to us. We often feel grateful that we 
enjoy the benefit of so much sounds as we do. 
Much of the time we are undisturbed by all the 
harsh sounds which agitate the ears of the hear- 
ing community. Such sounds as we feel or that 
come in constant contact with our person are 
often a help rather than a bother. 

If you are told that the gentleman at your door- 
way is totally deaf, do not imagine that he can 
hear when you see him turn to look at a passing 
truck. The noise made by the truck on the cobble 
stones has simply been communicated to the 
man’s body by vibrations. Had it been a rubber- 
tired vehicle drawn by a team of horses, the man 
would have been unconscious of its presence, be- 
cause rubber-tired vehicles, as a matter of fact, 
produce no vibrations and very little noise. The 
footsteps of the team of horses did not make 
sufficient noise for the man to perceive as they 
were too far away from him. The footsteps of a 
horse may be distinctly felt by a totally deaf per- 
son provided he is within the required distance to 
feel the sound. The distinctness of the sound de- 
pends much on the kind of material, as a matter 
of course, on which the horse is stamping his feet. 
Thus if it is soft ground, he will feel it as a dull 
thud. If it is on a boarded surface, the deaf man 
will exclaim, “what a noise!” Vehicles produce 
no noise whatever when the streets or cobble 
stones are thickly covered with snow or mud. 
consequently they are as noiseless as rubbertired 
vehicles. A totally deaf person may pass through 
a throng of people on Broadway and yet not 
feel the sound of a single footstep. The only 
noise he will sometimes perceive will be the 
rumbling of some passing vehicle. Also on an 
unpaved thoroughfare the sound of wagons or 
heavily laden trucks can be scarcely felt. Stone 
ls quite a poor material for the conduction of 
sound to the body of a totally deaf person. They 
will not feel the noise if you stamp on a stone 


pavement unless he is right by you. I feel that 
the subway stations which are made wholly of 
stone and iron are the least noisy places in New 
York. Whenever I am in one of these places 
waiting for a train, a dead silence seems to reign. 
Although crowded as such places always are, I 
never feel the sound of footsteps or the out- 
going and incoming of trains. 

Perhaps wood transmits sound to our bodies 
better than any other substance except iron. 
Iron, as everybody knows, conveys sound better 
than other substances. 

A deaf-mute will be all the time conscious of 
the noises in the room which he occupies. He 
will feel the door slam, the fall of a ball, an apple 
an orange, a key or any heavy weight, the foot- 
steps of the persons in the room if it is not carp- 
eted or if they have on no rubber shoes or slip- 
pers; the noise he makes with his own knife and 
fork while eating. If the house is a frame struc- 
ture, you may knock on the ceiling of the room 
below the one he occupies, if you want to call him 
down stairs and he will sometimes feel the knock. 
He will also often feel the noise going on about 
the room beside or beneath the one he occupies. 

Every totally deaf person knows whenever he 
or she is wearing a pair of squeaky shoes. 

When within the house the deaf-mute feels no 
noise outside whatever, unless it is some great 
noise, such as the rumbling of a heavy truck or 
street car or the noise made by a passing train of 
cars if he lives by a railway, the firing of a gun, 
the explosion of gunpowder or the blasting of 
rock. The small deaf-mute boy spends his 
Fourth of July even with as much enthusiasm as 
do his hearing playmates. He feels the loud 
sharp noise of his fire crackers, caps and other 
such things almost as distinctly as his hearing 
playmates hear them and will keep at the fun 
all day, or as long as his crackers last. 

I can scarcely perceive such a deafening noise 
the same distance when standing against a wall 
of stone. 

Door Bells and Alarm Clocks 

We never feel the sound of a bell as its vibra- 
tions are confined solely to the atmosphere. I 
think there is no way by which the sound of any 
such instrument can be imparted to our feelings. 
On account of this drawback, every totally deaf 
person who lives alone finds it necessary to 
arrange some kind of a device which will serve 
him, through either his sense of vision or feeling 
as suitably as does the ringing of the door bell 
serve any hearing individual. Many of these 
devices, only a few which I shall mention here, 
are very interesting and novel as well as useful. 
Deaf-mute families that have hearing Children do 
not, of course, need any substitue for their door 
bell. Families whose members are all deaf or 
who have no hearing persons living with them 
often have a dog whose barking and actions in- 
dicate the door-bell is ringing. Such families as 
reside in dwellings that are no better than fire- 
traps, should always be ready to escape and save 
their lives in case of fire. We do not always feel 
safe when we are asleep because if a fire should 
occur, we would not know it or be aroused in time 
to escape by persons trying to save us by knocks 


and kicks on our doors. Only a few months ago 
the school at Malone, N. Y., was destroyed by fire, 
but as the pupils were so drilled to meet such an 
emergency, no one w r as injured. Such schools 
employ hearing instead of deaf-mute nightwatch- 
men as they are suitable for such service. 

Visiting a newdy married couple over in Brook- 
lyn one day, I wanted to know how they knew 
when the door bell rang so as to respond to it, 
they having no hearing person or hearing chil- 
dren living with them to hear for them. They 
showed me a hollow rubber ball suspended from 
the chandlier in the kitchen, where it could be 
seen from the parlor and the other rooms in the 
house. In an ingenious way the ball was at- 
tached to the hammer of the door bell by a string 
so that whenever it rang, the hammer would jerk 
the string and cause the ball to oscilate for some 
length of time. The swaying of the ball told the 
busy housewife whenever some one was at the 
door. Many families have similar devices. While 
visiting the same friend, he took me to his bed. 
There I found attached to the top bar of the foot 
of the bedstead an alarm clock. “This clock," 
said he, “awakens me every morning when I want 
to get up. I feel the sound of the alarm quite 
plainly. It extends to all parts of the bed.” In 
the kitchen of another deaf couple living alone 
in Harlem, I found that whenever their door bell 
rang, an American flag, placed in an upright 
position in front of a window, would fall, when 
the occupant of the room saw that the flag was 
down, she or he would know what to do. A deaf- 
mute doing business in a downtown office has his 
door bell attached to the electric lamp over his 
desk which goes out whenever there is a ring and 
the sudden vanishing of the light causes the busy 
man to hurry and make a response. 

Impostors 

Because we deaf people bear no mark of our 
misfortune and cannot be pointed out as “deaf- 
mutes,” it is no difficult matter for hearing and 
speaking individuals to take advantage, despic- 
able advantage, I should say, of our affliction 
or handicap by imposing on the hearing public 
as deaf-mutes for alms and sympathy. I should 
bear no mark of identity in order to prevent 
such persons trom injuring us the way they do, 
and even if we did, it would benefit us very 
little, as all hearing persons who have an in- 
clination to prey upon the general public by 
pretending to be deaf-mutes would of course wear 
such a mark. 

On Washington Heights some time ago a 
teacher of the N. Y. Institution for the Instruc- 
tion of the Deaf and Dumb, had a man pretend- 
ing to be a deaf-mute arrested for begsring. The 
Deaf-Mutes’ Journal, a four-page weekly, pub- 
lished at the institution above spoken of com- 
menting upon the unique trial of the culprit, ed- 
itorially said, among other things “For instance 
ihe prisoner was told to turn with his back to the 
speaker. Prof. Best shouted loudly. He did 
not budge. Next Mr. Best clapped his hands 
with a similar result. Finally Mr. Best stamped 
on the floor. The prisoner pretended to be una- 
ware of it, which is proof conclusive that he was 
not a deaf-mute, as those who are deaf very well 
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know that they can feel the vibrations almost as 
well as a hearing person hears the noise itself. 
Although it was not definitely proved that the 
man was really a hearing person, the judge, how- 
ever, sent him to the workhouse for ten days on 
a charge of vagrancy." My readers may feel that 
the judge laid too light a sentence on the pris- 
oner. He let him go simply because he knew no- 
thing of the ways of the deaf or their language, or 
how distinctly they may perceive noises occuring 
around them. In a later issue of the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal the writer read that impostor was found 
to be a person in the full possession of all his 
faculties. At the workhouse on the island he 
carried on conversations with the keepers orally 
and could hear everything they said plainly. Mr. 
Best learned this on the day the prisoner’s short 
sentence was at an end. Because this fraud 
strenuously promised never again to offened the 
deaf by his imposition, he was let go. 

From the testimony given at this trial by Mr. 
Best, the intelligent reader will remember that 
the prisoner should have looked around when Mr. 
Best stamped his foot, and have said to him, ‘‘I 
feel you stamp your feet. I fee! noises only when 
they are made near me.” Mr. Best would un- 
doubtedly have relinquished the idea that the man 
was shamming deafness, had he spoken thus. 
Also if the prisoner had looked round when Mr. 
Best clapped his hands, he would have betrayed 
himself because no totally deaf person ever feels 
a noise like the clapping of hands in the air. The 
fact that the prisoner failed to do so as a mute 
might have done was sufficient proof that he was 
guilty of a misdemeanor. 

Dancing 

Some of the questions very often asked by hear- 
ing persons are “How can the deaf dance without 
the sound of music? Do they feel the vibrations? 
Have they a keener sense of rhythm than a per- 
son of normal hearing?” In reply to all such 
questions I must say it is rare nonsense to sup- 
pose that the deaf perceive vibrations caused by 
musical instruments when they are dancing. The 
fact that their feet are constantly in motion or 
off the floor half the time does not permit them 
to feel a single strain of music, no matter how 
impressive the strains may be. Most of the deaf 
people who are fond of dancing and who get up 
balls, learn to dance at school and accustom them- 
selves to rhymtical movements without the aid 
or knowledge of music. It may not be generally 
known that at almost every deaf-mute ball there 
is a number of hearing or semi-hearing persons 
whose movements enable the deaf to follow 7 the 
music. Actions or movements help the deaf to 
hear as well as noises. 


FROM A VERY APPRECIATIVE 
SUBSCRIBER 

I want to continue to be a subscriber to the 
Silent Worker as I cannot afford to miss it. 

The stories are exteremely interesting and far 
better than those in higher priced magazines 
and daily newspapers. I really wish it came 
every day instead of every month. It is a 
significant fact that I enjoy reading every word 
of it infinitely. Besides this, 1 look forward to 
its coming with not only keen pleasure but joy. 
Through it I feel that I know every deaf person. 

My wish for this new year is that it may bring 
to all readers of the Silent Worker a full measure 
of happiness and prosperity, 

KATIE SHEPPARD. 

Maylene, Ala. 


Samuel Gompers, of New York City, N. Y., who 
has a deaf nephew 7 , was recently re-elected president 
of the American Federation of Labor which met in 
San Francisco, Calif. The deaf nephew is a grad- 
uate of the Fanwood School for the deaf, New York 
City, and was for a few years boys' supervisor in 
the West Virginia School for the Deaf and also as- 
sistant instructor in printing. Two summers ago, 
he visited our school , — Kansas Star. 


NEW JERSEY’S FAMOUS BASKETBALL 
PLAYER 

One of the many athletics which the New Jersey 
School for the Deaf ought to be proud of is Mr. 
Otto H. Reinke, who started his basket-ball career 
in the gymnasium of the said school and ever since 
graduating has been playing professional ball w 7 hich 
has obtained quite a reputation for him in the 
northern part of New 7 Jersey. Being a member of 
the well-known Winton Wanderers for the past 



Otto H. Reinke 

three years and also of the Silent Workers, he has 
played against some of the strongest and very best 
teams in the east, playing from four to five games a 
w 7 eek. 

Mr. Reinke is considered the best deaf basket- 
player in this part of the country, on account of his 
habit of caging the ball at least a dozen times a 
game from the field, and the newspapers here and 
there have always spoken highly of his aggressive- 
ness and ability to locate the basket. 

Besides being a basket-ball player, Otto is a cabi- 
net-maker by trade and holds a fine position with 
th.e Ebbecke Furniture Company of Hoboken, N. J., 
which he has been with for the last eight months. 

“Pete” 


ARTISTS RENEW FRIENDSHIP OF PARIS 
HERE IN PHILADELPHIA 

H. Humphrey Moore Could Not Work in France 
and Came to a Neutral Atmosphere, Where 
He Found Thomas Eakins — Spend Their 
Time Together 

A friendship brought about by mutual tastes 
and welded in the flame of inspiration and art 
has been renewed by two aged men, their genius 
known to the artists of two continents. They 
are Thomas Eakins, a Philadelphian, who has 
made a national reputation in the last half cen- 
tury as a painter of the portraits of famous Am- 
ericans, and H. Humphrey Moore, whose paint- 
ings adorn the salons and art galleries of Paris. 
The reutyon >vas a result of the war. 

Mr. Moore found it impossible to continue 
w 7 ork in Paris, so he came over here. Taking 
up his residence at the Bellevue-Stratford, he 
sought out Mr. Eakins, who all his life has kept 
up his home at 1729 Mount Vernon street. It 
was his father's home before him, and his father’s 
name-plate is still fastened in front. 

The two artists became acquainted in Paris 
years ago. The acquaintance ripened into friend- 
ship when together they • roamed the Latin 
Quarter and Montmartre in search of subjects 


upon which to work. Both studied in the school 
of Gerome, and Mr. Moore also worked under 
Yvon, in L’Ecole des Beaux Arts. 

Mr. Moore has been decorated by the Queen 
mother of the Spanish King, Charles III, and 
has been a member of the Cercle de L’Union 
Artistique (Paris), since 1886. His Japanese 
paintings won a medal in the Universal Exhibi- 
tion at Paris in 1898, but since then he has rarely 
exhibited. In recent years, he became famed as 
a painter of portraits of members of royal fami- 
lies. At present he is painting a portrait of a 
child of William H. Donner, a wealthy steel man. 

Both the artists have passed three-score-and- 
ten. 

Mr. Moore in late years has devoted his time 
to painting portraits of prominent Spaniards, 
Argentines, French, English and Americans. 
Among these are portraits of Countess de Gren- 
dulain, a niece of the former Queen Isabel; the 
Countess de Chateaubriand, the Duke of Madrid, 
son of Don Carlos; Madame Santa Marina, with 
her daughter; the Marquise de Vista Bella, the 
Countess de Mora, Count G de Chassieud, and 
Lessonata Lolo del Castillo, the daughter of the 
Marquise de Ravenel. 

Mr. Eakins painted a portrait of the late Dr. 
William S. Agnew, dean of the Medical depart- 
ment of the University of Pennsylvania. He 
painted portraits of many prominent Americans, 
among w 7 hich was that of President Rutherford 
B. Hayes. This was done for the Union League. 

The walls of a room in Mr. Eakins’ home are 
covered with portraits of well-known American 
scientists whom he admired and painted that 
their likenesses might not be lost to prosperity. — 
Evening Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa,, Jan. 18, 1916. 


HE SHOULD BE AVOIDED: 

Because he lives on “hot air,” 

Because he has a dime-novel mind. 

Because he never imitates anything. 

Because he easily loses the respect of business 
men. 

Because his virtues are those buried with his an- 
cestors. 

Because he is treacherous and will leave you in 
the lurch. 

Because he has a “method” in managing you, 
not for you. 

Because he is a corruption of manners at home 
and a valet and spy abroad. 

Because he has his own definition of honor not 
found in the Bible or Robert’s rules. 

Because he is a jockey who finds it hard to live 
up to the reputation of one lucky ride. 

Because he is like a cuff on a trouser. Not legal- 
ly there and of no legitimate ornamentation either. 

SHE SHOULD TO BE AVOIDED: 

Because she takes and never gives. 

Because she has neither mind nor heart. 

Because she is a long-tongued stranger to truth. 

Because he is cunning, self-centered and avari- 
cious. 

Because she prefers the poetry of a picture-hat 
to virtue. 

Because she is a professional run-about and 
trouble-maker. 

Because she makes a weak husband worse and 
a strong one tired. 

Because she worries more about tags on her gar- 
ments than about children. 

Because she may be an old maid with the invalid 
habit who know so much about the wickedness of 
men. “Zeno.” 


When the young weep, 
Their tears are lukewarm brine: — from our old 
eyes 

Sorrow falls down like hail-drops of the North, 
Chilling the furrows of our wither’d cheeks, 

Cold as our hopes, and harden'd as our feeling; 
Theirs, as they fall, sink sightless — ours recoil, 
Heap the fair plain, and bleaker: all before us. 

— The Antiquary. 
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MR. WRIGHT REPLIES 

To the Editor of The Silent Worker, 

Dear Sir: — I am in recepit of the November, 
December and January numbers of your hand- 
some paper, and regret that I cannot have a 
complete file of the year owing to the lack of any 
more copies of the October issue. 

Your paper is certainly a work to be proud of. 
Its size, the quality of its typography and cuts, as 
well as its admirable matter, show great enter- 
prise and skill. 

I am sorry to see that I am classed in your 
paper among the enemy, because I have express- 
ed my views frankly, though I hope with courte- 
sy. I smiled at Mr. Pach’s statement that his 
mail was swelled after each issue of your paper 
by letters correcting and protesting. Perhaps 
if he read a little more carefully before bursting 
into print he could save himself some of his an- 
noyance. Certainly there were portions of an 
article of mine he did me the honor of reading 
that he read hastily and without grasping the 
meaning of the words. There was no thought of 
belittlement in my mind when I referred to the 
young divinity student who was sent in 1816 to 
England to learn Braidwood’s methods, as Mr. 
Gallaudet. He was Mr. Gallaudet, and it was 
not until many years later that the degree of 
Doctor was conferred upon him, which my 
friends, including Mr. Pach, insist without author- 
ization by me or anyone else in thrusting upon 
me. To the best of my knowledge and belief, 
young Mr. Gallaudet had no intention when he 
left Hartford of going to France, nor of bring- 
ing back with him to this country anything 
except the much heralded speech method employ- 
ed by Braidwood for which a price was asked 
him beyond the appropriation supplied the young 
student. 

It requires a heated an distorted imagination 
to discover an insult to Dr. Thomas H. Gal- 
laudet in what I said, and one can only smile at 
the manner in which Mr. Pach rivals an ex- 
President in so vehemently electing me a member 
of the Ananias Club. 

Many years ago I had the pleasure of a slight 
acquaintance with Mr. Pach, and he was not then 
as acid and peppery as time seems now to have 
made him. 

My pleading for what, in lack of a better name, 
I have styled the Dual System, is only pleading 
for greater efficiency in the work which all 
schools for the deaf are now attempting to do, 
and must continue to do to an increasing extent 
if they are to retain their appropriation and their 
standing. I have tried to make it clear that the 
Dual System would not disturb the Combined 
System. A considerable portion of each school 
would continue to be instructed by the Combined 
System; but in every school there are some rep- 
resentatives from each of three classes that 
everyone concedes would better be taught by the 
Speech Method. Namely, those who have been 
rendered deaf after acquiring speech; those who 
have sufficient hearing to have formed the speech 
habit but require special attention to improve 
their speech; and lastly, some of the congenitally, 
totally deaf who are found upon trial to make 
satisfactory progress in speech and lip reading 
even under combined conditions. Those who 
come under these three groups are the pupils 
tor whom I bespeak a segregated department in 
which there shall exist the “speech atmosphere," 
the lack of which in the Combined schools is felt 
by the superintendents of those schools. 

With the pupils in these groups the employ- 
ment of the sign language and the manual alpha- 
bet is not necessary. They can receive the educa- 
tion which Mr. Pach (and I) value so highly with- 
out their aid. This has been amply demonstrated 
a ’id is not open to argument. But the use of the 
S1 gn language and manual alphabet with them 
during the educational period up to sixteen or 
eighteen years of age is a serious obstacle to the 
attainment of the highest ability to speak and to 


read the lips of which they are individually capa- 
ble. 

1 have often stated my personal attitude toward 
the sign language and manual alphabet. For ex- 
ample, in the September, 1914, issue of the Volta 
Review I said, “In order to make my position 
clear, I must repeat that I have no quarrel with 
the manual alphabet or with the sign language as 
means of communication between persons. If 
any group of adults choose to employ them 
among themselves for any reason, there can be 
no objection on the part of others. My only 
objection to these methods of communication is 
when they are employed in intercourse with 
children and persons less than eighteen years of 
age, and my objection to their use during the 
educational period is because their use at that 
time deprives the deaf child of the greater part 
of his chance to acquire a working ability to use 
speech. It takes from ten to fifteen years for the 
deaf child to fix the habits of mind and to acquire 
the skill necessary in order that he may be able 
to use the same means of intercourse as that used 
by all the world. 

“But when the deaf pupil is eighteen or twenty 
years of age and has acquired all the ability to 
speak and to understand speech of which he is 
capable; when lie has learned to think in spoken 
forms and expresses himself in speech as uncon- 
sciously as you or I; then if he finds a class in 
his community with whom he wishes to communi- 
cate, but who prefer to use signs and finger- 
spelling, I see no reason why he should not learn 
these forms of expression. He can learn the 
manual alphabet in an hour, and in two weeks 
can become sufficiently expert to make himself 
readily understood by another, if he has the com- 
mand of language required to express his 
thoughts. In a month he can acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the sign language to enable him 
to communicate with the deaf who prefer the 
sign language to speech because they were never 
properly taught speech, and if he is often thrown 
with them he will soon become quite expert. 

“The possession of any ability that he may 
have to speak to hearing people and to under- 
stand them when they speak to him does not 
offer the slightest hindrance to his learning to 
converse in signs or by finger-spelling; but the 


use of signs and finger-spelling during his period 
of growth and education places an insurmount- 
able obstacle in his way to learn to speak and to 
read the lips. The use of speech and lip-reading 
during the early years does not prevent his ulti- 
mately being able to mingle happily with the deaf 
if he chooses to do so. 

“My earnest plea is for the widest possible 
world for our deaf pupils. I would not shut them 
out as adults from intercourse with those who use 
manual means of communication, for their own 
greatest good I would shut them out from the 
speechless deaf world entirely during their forma- 
tive school years.” 

To place the representatives of the three groups 
I have mentioned in a speech environment is not 
subversive in any way. 1 believe after it was 
once done the schools would find themselves 
greatly benefitted as well as the pupils. 

I can have no ground for complaint if people 
differ from me in their opinions, nor do I object 
to their expressing views opposed to mine. I 
should be glad, however, to have my words read 
intelligently and their meaning grasped. 

Wishing you continued success in your most 
excellent paper, I am. 

Cordially yours, , 

JOHN D. WRIGHT. 

Wright Oral School. 

1 Mt. Morris Park, West, 

New York City. 

December 28, 1915. 


WHY HE CANNOT SUCCEED 

He does not do to-day what he can possibly put 
off until to-morrow. 

He does not think it worth while to put contracts 
or agreements in writing. 

He prefers to incur debt rather than to do work 
which he considers beneath him. 

He risks all his eggs in one basket when he is 
not in a position to watch or control it. 

He thinks it will be time enough to begin to save 
for a rainy day when the rainy day comes. 

He does not realize that one expensive habit may 
introduce him to a whole family of extravagant 
habits. 



Banquet given in honor of Mr. and Mrs. Francis P. Gibson, of Chicago, by the Nashville Division 


No. 12, N. F. S. D., at Nashville, Tenn., Y. M. C. A. Building, Wednesday Evening, Nov. 10, 1915. 
Notice the N. F. S. D. Emblem on the U. S. Shield — designed by Jesse T. Warren. 
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The swimming pool has become the most popular 
adjuct of the School, and many of the pupils, both 
boys and girls, have developed into fine swimmers 
and divers. — Virginia Guide. 

The Duchess of Buckingham and Chandos recently 
laid the cornerstone of a church and vestry building 
for the deaf, at Stoke Newington, North London. 
The cost of the building is $20,000.— Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 

The Michigan School has recently installed an 
electrical milking plant. With this improvement 
milking consumes much less time than was formerly 
necessary when done by hand. The school has thirty 
cows. — Silent Hoosier. 

Mr. James M. Stewart has been appointed Prin- 
cipal of the Michigan School. He is a deaf man 
himself, has had long experience as a teacher, and 
the selection is an admirable one. Miss Francis K. 
Bell, one of the oral teachers, will supervise the 
speech work of the oral department. — Kentucky 
Standard. 

Mr. W. S. Runde made a sensation in some of the 
business circles of Berkeley by his success in raising 
in his home garden one of the largest sunflowers 
ever grown in this state. It was fifty and a half 
inches in circumference and weighs ten pounds. It 
was on exhibition down town. — California News. 

Mr. Arnold Kiene has the general agency for 
Southern California for a leading insurance company 
and has opened an office in one of the newest and 
finest office buidings in Los Angeles. The Kiene 
family are located at Long Beach for the summer. 
— California Correspondence to the Deaf-Mutes’ 
Journal. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pierre C. Oquian, in addition to 
taking the Pelican will take the Silent Worker, 
our great illustrated monthly magazine, published 
at the New Jersey School. Mrs. Oquian will be 
remembered as Gussie Landry. Mr. Oquian has for 
quite a good while been an employee at the great 
sulphur mines near Lake Charles. — Pelican. 

Roscoe Steek seems to be the only successful deaf 
butcher in the state. His business card and letter 
head, “City Meat Market. Roscoe F. Steck, Pro- 
prietor, Benton, Mo.” In addition he has a branch 
shop at Commerce, Mo., a river town on the Missis- 
sippi and a good sized farm near Benton whereon 
some of his cattle are fattened for the markets. — Mo. 
Record. 

In the French Building at the Exposition grounds 
there is among the exhibitors a small bronze statue 
of a human figure, the work of Paul Choppin, deaf 
sculptor of fame. The figure is a young patriot 
full of life, posed as if rallying some followers, 
as in the days of the French Revolution. Mr. 
Choppin was Douglas Tilden’s instructor during his 
first year in Paris. — California News. 

Speaking before the Michigan State Association 
of the Deaf, Mr. George W. Cook, a lawyer of Flint, 
in discussing the right of a legislature to pass a law 
prescribing a simple educational method in a State 
School for the Deaf, declared that such a law would 
be unconstitutiona 1 A legislature he said, has no 
more right to prescribe educational methods than 
it has to say what the people of the state shall eat 
or wear. He suggested that if the question came 
to a issue the deaf who are opposed to simple meth- 
ods fight such legislation on this ground. — Kentucky 
Standard. 


The California School is rejoicing in the comple- 
tion of a fine new gymnasium with a large swimming 
pool inside, and the News says that some of the lady 
teachers take great delight in the pool. Will a duckie 
swim? — Minnesota Companion. 

The man who tickles the whole United States — 
Charley Chaplin — is a Jew. Some of the papers say 
that he is deaf and dumb. It is a mistake, except 
that he is deaf in one ear. Several of the deaf 
have seen him on the streets in Los Angeles, Oak- 
land and San Francisco and noticed him talking to 
other people. A sketch of Chaplin’s life appeared 
in the San Francisco Bulletin and it was interesting, 
particulary so about the hard struggles of his boy- 
hood as a street Arab. — California News. 

It is with much sorrow that we report the death 
of Miss Helen Chapin Vail, eldest daaughter of 
Prof. Sidney J. Vail, which occurred at Trenton, 
Saturday, November 20. The burial, preceded by 
a service at Christ Church, took place the following 
Tuesday in the family lot at Crown Hill. Mrs. 
Elizabeth M. Rusk, the last of Mr. Vail’s family, 
and her son accompanied the remains from New 
Jersey. 

Mr. Vail died last February and it is barely two 
months since we reported the death of his son. 
The burden of looking after her father’s funeral 
arrangement’s here, as well as those of her brother 
at Denver and in this city, fell upon Helen. Her 
pressing work as supervising teacher attendant upon 
reopening of her school last September was inter- 
rupted at an unfortunate time by her enforced trip 
to Colorado and the task of catching up after she 
got back added to her worries. In the last letter 
we received from her, dated October 27, she said 
that after her return from Colorado she had to work 
night and day to set conditions right. She broke 
down under the strain and her life paid the penalty 
of her great devotion and fidelity to duty. 

We know of no other woman in the profession 
who was more gifted and loved her work more 
than Miss Vail. 

Almost her last act to the memory of her parents 
was her placing a stone on the family burial plot at 
the cemetary a few weeks ago, not realizing it was 
so soon to mark her own last place of rest. — Silent 
Hoosier. 


INACTIVITIES OF THE DEAF 

Why is it that we hear so little of the “going on” 
of the deaf? In America the deaf have entertain- 
ments galore, as well as periodical meetings. One 
wonders whether it is because the deaf of this 
country are so exclusive and shy. Perhaps it is 
because of the apathy and indifference of the edu- 
cated deaf who can afford the time and money to 
assist their less gifted brethern to be happy. — British 
Deaf Times. 


WHERE THE MANUAL ALPHABET WAS 
USEFUL 

An officer in one of the Overseas Battalions, board- 
ing with a friend of ours was recently removed to 
the hospital. His trouble was of such a nature as to 
temporarily deprive him of the use of his voice. 
Fortunately while under the roof of our friend he 
had learned the manual alphabet and found it a very 
convenient means for conversing with his wife when- 
ever she visited him. — The Echo, Manitoba. 


THE SECRET OF SUCCESS 

Luther Leitchfield and Charles Meyers have secur- 
ed good positions at the Goodyear Tire and Rubber 
Co’s plant, Arkon, Ohio, and are very much pleased 
with their work and surroundings. Luther sends 
word to the boys that the secret of success at A job, 
next to being capable and industrious, is to be : obe- 
dient to the orders of the “boss,” and that the big 
word with those who expect to make good when they 
leave school is OBEY. — Kentucky Standard. 


WAS SHE DEAF? 

The audience in a moving picture recently was sit- 
ting watching with tense interest a picture which, 
widely advertised, was living up to all that had been 
claimed for it, when suddenly, a stir was caused by 
a woman who arose, and, as she started out with 
her companion, remarked : 

"Such atrocious language as that man uses ! Why 
nothing on earth would make me sit through that 
picture !” 

Everyone looked around for the guilty man. No 
one had spoken, no one bore the assemblance of 
guilt. On the screen, however, the villain was abus- 
ing the heroine frightfully. The woman wdio had 
left was a lip-reader! — Chicago Tribune. 

UNVEILING OF McKEE MEMORIAL 
TABLET. 

Touching and impressive services preceded the 
unveiling of the McKee Memorial Tablet which was 
recently placed in the hall of the main building of 
the Missouri School for the Deaf. The last words 
on the tablet, “No one was ever more truly loved 
and honored while living or more sincerely mourned 
when dead,” aptly characterize the feeling he inspired 
in the hearts of those with whom he worked and for 
whom he worked. Few men have wielded a wider 
influence, or a more beneficent, in the work for and 
among the deaf than Noble B. McKee. In the words 
of a former member of his board, “He wished for no 
victories except those of love ; he sought no honor 
except the honor that comes from well doing”, is 
told the story of his years of service for the deaf. 
—Illinois Advance. 


NOT UNCONSCIOUS 

When a boy about four years old fell into the 
Harlem Mere in Central Park shortly before 6 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the nth inst., he did not cry for 
help. Bystanders fished him out, but he had swal- 
lowed a good deal of water, so he was taken to the 
knickerbocker Hospital. 

Still he would not answer questions put to him. 

Presently there came looking for the youngster a 
girl, who was overjoyed at seeing him, and who was 
not a bit annoyed when he neither spoke nor seemed 
to hear. 

“He’s my little brother, Bernhard Klein, and we 
live at No. 84 East One Hundred and Seventh St.,’’ 
she said. “He isn’t unconscious. He’s just deaf and 
dumb.” 

Bernhard was taken home by his sister none the 
worse for the experience. 

ISAAC H. BENEDICT DIES IN HIS 
NINETIETH YEAR 

Isaac H. Benedict, ninety years old, a resident 
of Washington for more than half a century, 
thirty-six years of which he spent in the govern- 
ment service, died recently at his home, 322 East 
Capitol street. 

Mr. Benedict was born January 23, 1825, in 
New York city, having been the son of Samuel 
Benedict of the firm of Benedict Bros, of New 
York city. He was educated at the Fanwood 
Institute in that city, where later he was a profes- 
sor for nineteen years. 

Coming to Washington, he entered the govern- 
ment service, and was a bookkeeper in the third 
auditor’s office, Treasury Department, for thirty- 
six years, resigning in 1900 to devote- himself to 
the study of languages. He was conversant with 
seven languages, and of late years had become an 
expert adviser in Esperanto. 

Mr. Benedict for many years was secretary of 
the Benedict Family of America. He was a 
member of the District of Columbia Society of 
the Sons of the American Revolution, and had 
been a member of Calvary Baptist Church for 
fifty years. 

His work for the uplift of the deaf had been of 
great benefit to the deaf of the city. 

A daughter, Mrs. A. D. Bryant, a grandaugh- 
ter, Miss Beatrice S. Bryant, both of this city, 
and two brothers and a sister are living. 
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JENKINS MEMORIAL FUND 

COMMITTEE 
George S. Porter, Chairman. 

John Black Charles Cascella 

W. Atkinson _ Mrs. M. Glynn 


Bulletin No. g 

*Mr. John P. Walker $5.00 

Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Porter 2.00 

Mr. A. L. Pach 2.00 

Mr. and Mrs. R. C. Stephenson 2.00 

♦Mr. and Mrs. Marvin Hunt 2.00 

*Mr. and Mrs. C. T. Hummer 2.00 

Mr. E. A. Hodgson 1.00 

Mr. and Mrs. Moses Heyman 1 .00 

*Mr. B. H. Sharp 1.00 

Miss Alary R, Wood 1.00 

Mr. George E. Morris 1. 00 

♦Miss Bertha Bilbee 1.00 

Mr. Walter Throckmorton 1 .00 

Mr. W. W. Beadell 1.00 

Mr. Frank £. Mesick 1.00 

Mr. Miles Sweeney 1. 00 

Mr. Peter W. Pace 1.00 

James Carrigan 1.00 

Mrs. Eewondorka 1.00 

Mrs. Mendres 1.00 

Adolph Krokenberger 1.00 

Mr. Albert C. Titus 50 

Mr. Charles Jones .50 

Miss Catherine Smith go 

*Miss Elizabeth Hall 25 

Mr. William H. Reyman 25 

Through Mildred Henemier 2.35 

Through Anthony Capelli ($2.00) 

Mr. Anthony Capelli 1.00 

Mr. Albert V. Ballin 1.00 


Through Peter Brede ($12.50) 


Mr. and Mrs. Peter Brede 

Mr. George C. Brede..... 

A Friend 

Mr. Louis Brede 

L., E. K 

Miss Barbara Meininger 

Mrs. K. Meininger 

Mr. H. B. Shuermann 

Mr. George Bitterer 

Mr. George W. Wilson 

Mr. Chas. MacDonnell 

Mr. A. J. McDonnell 

E. J. P 

A Friend 

Mr. Charles Frercks 

Mr. E. W. Canoroton 

Mr. R. Freer 

Mr. W. M. Woodman 

Mr. John Lyons..... 

Mr. B. Muller 

Mr. Wallace Hesteel 

Mr. Gus Sarger 

Mr. William Sarger 

Mr. F. Zumtermann 

Mr. William Bryan 

Mr. Robert Lewis 

Mr. W. Trzeianonwski 

J. G 

Mr. F. Plath 

Mr. S. Freer 

Mr. Z. Mikich 

Mr. J. Youngmans 

Mr. D. McCoinock 

Mr. H, Brady 

Mr. S. Sullivan 

Mr. Theodore Frerck.. 

Mr. J. Gavey... 

Mr. C. Smith 

Mr. S. Smith 

Mr. L. Carney 

Mr. H. Clude 

Mr. F. Caggenburg 

Mrs. Ellen Brede 

Mrs. Jean 

Mr. L. Faller 

Mr. Frank Gransto 

Mr. William Muller 

Through Arthur R. Smith ($2.40) 

Mr. Edward Stilwell 

Mr. Edward Carroll 

Mr. John Pfrender 

Miss Frederica Moller 

Mr. Arthur R. Smith 

Mr. John L. Baldwin 

Mr. Charles I. O’Niell 


■ SO 

• 25 

• IS 

• 25 

■ 25 

.10 

■ 25 
.25 
■25 
.25 
.25 

.10 

• 25 

• 25 

• 25 

• So 

• 25 

• 25 
•25 

•25 

•25 

•25 

.25 

•25 

•25 

•25 

• 25 

• OS 

• 15 

• 25 
■25 
•25 

• 25 

• 25 

• 25 

• 25 

.20 

• 5o 

• 25 

• 25 

• 25 
.25 

• 25 

• 25 

• 50 

• 50 

• 50 

• 50 

• 50 
.10 
.30 

• 25 
.50 
.25 


Through Mrs. M. L. Glynn ($6.00) 

W. W. Halsey 

A. Craig 

K. Scheffter 

A. M. Baxter. 

Wm. D. Stocker 

Prank E. Mesick 

William Henry 

Henry Hester 

Miles Grod. 

John W. Pratt 

C. Solmon 


• 50 
.10 

.05 

.25 

• 25 

• 25 

. 10 
1 .00 

25 

• 25 

-os 


HOMES OF THE DEAF. 


■. 



Mr. and Mrs. Hunt who own this spacious house, live in Princeton, N. J. It has all modern 
improvements and was built according to Mr. Hunt’s own designs, assisted by his wife. Mr. Hunt 
is a compositor at the University Press, where he is considered so valuable that they keep him 
locked up m a “cage,” not that he is dangerous but to protect him from the Princeton “tigers.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, are plainly seen standing on the porch. The little girl sitting on the 
steps is their daughter “Muriel.” The lady next to Mr. Hunt is Mrs. G. S. Porter, a guest.. 


Mr. Dobbs 

William Fitz Gerald 

Mr. C. Mann 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Elsworth 

C. J. Le Clercq 

M. G. Sherman 

William W. W. Thomas 

Otto H. Reinke..... 

Through Chas. Cascella ($g.oo) 
(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

*Joseph Adlon 

♦Harry Redman 

Mr. and Mrs. Herring 

♦Mr. and Mrs. Cascella 

Irving Blumenthal 

Leopold Breslaner 

Theodore Eggert 

Tobias Rothkrug 

H. H. Koehler 

Louis Davis 

*Robert M. Robertson 

Oreste Palmieri 

♦Louis Pugliese 

I , Hynes 

John Agrest 

Mamie Gessner 


. 10 

• 25 

. 10 

.50 

• 50 

•25 

• 25 

1 .00 


1 .00 
1 .00 
1 .00 
1.50 

• 25 

• 25 

• 50 

.25 

• 50 

• 50 

• 50 

-25 

■ 50 

• 25 

• 50 

■25 


Through John M. Black ($9.70) 

(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Miss Katie Ehlrieh 

Wesley Gaskill 

♦Arthur L. Thomas 

♦Miss Mary Wingler 

Mr. and Mrs. F,. Bradley 

Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Little 

Vincent Metzler 

Frank Parella 

Mrs. Gus Matzart 

Owen Coyne 

Adele Silverman 

Sadie Sperling 

Stella . Kind 

Lillie Robinson 

Air. and Mrs. F. J. Jelinek 

Elizabeth Alaclaire 

Mr. A. H. Enger.. 

A. Barbarulo v* * . 

William Deitrich 


1 .00 
1 .00 
1 .00 
1 .00 
1 .00 

• 50 

• 50 

• 50 
.2; 

.25 

• 25 
•25 

• 25 
•25 
.25 
•25 
-25 
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♦Samuel D. Smith „ 

Doran Lemonzler 

John Armuth 

Through William Atkinson ($9.00) 
(Not yet deposited with the Custodian) 

Air. A. D. Salmon 

L. A. Heuser 

♦P. W. Pace 

Joseph Zeiss 

Robert Bennett 

William H. Battersby 

Anthony Petoio 

♦William Stocker 

♦George Rigg 

♦Miss Rose Proyano 

♦Cora DeWitte 

♦Edna Van Wagoner 

Freida Heuser 

Air. and Mrs. A .L. Zachman 

Air. and Mrs. William Atkinson... 

Through George Bedford ($1.60) 

Air. Bennie Abrams 

Air. Wm. Battersby. 

Mr. George Bedford 

Air. Dewitt Staats 

Mr. E. Dawes Sutton 

Air. John Garland 

Aliss Clara VanSickle 


■25 

.10 

.ic 


1 .00 
1 .00 

1 .00 

• 25 

• 25 

• 25 

•25 

■75 

• 50 

•25 

•25 

-50 

-25 

• 50 

2.00 


• 25 

• 25 
•25 
.25 

• 25 
. 10 

• 25 


Total to date $87.55 

All contributions will be acknowledged in the 
Bulletins that follow. 

GEORGE S. PORTER. 

Custodian. 

School for the Deaf. Trenton, N, J. 


Air. John F. Trough, of Pottsville, Pa. is conduct- 
ing a very sucessful shoe and general store in that 
town. He recently spent $500 in up-to-date ma- 
chinery for making and repairing shoes. He em- 
ploys his son and a deaf shoemaker to help him in 
his business. Air. Trough is also a property owner 
and good example of what it is possible for a thrifty 
deaf marl to do. — Mt. Airy World. 
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TRENT 


Go to Trenton’s Home 
of Opera and Drama for 
a pleasant afternoon or 
night’s entertainment 

The attractions from the foremost Metropoli- 


tan Theatres 




NEW YORK 

Loew’s American 
Roof 


Atop Loew's American Theatre 

42nd Street West of Broadway 


Only Roof Garden in New York 
Playing Vaudeville 


12 --GREAT ACTS- -12 


Every Evening at 8. 15 

Prices 25 - 35 - 50 





THE SPICE BOX 


By Harry E. Stevens. 



AN SO IT IS. 


A minister who guarded his morning study hour 
very carefully told the new maid that in no circum- 
stances were callers to be admitted — expect of course, 
he added, in case of life and death. 

Half an hour later the maid knocked at his door. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir.” 

“Why, I thought I told you — ” 

"Yes, I told him” she replied; “but he says it’s a 
question of life and death.” 

So he went upstairs — and found an insurance 
agent. 

* 

Tommy — I want another box of those pills, like 
what 1 got for mother yesterday. 

Druggist — Did your mother say they were good? 

Tommy — No, but they just fit my air-gun. — Life. 

* 

WRONG NUMBER. 

Just after a severe electrical storm a timid patron 
of a rural telephone system, aware that the tele- 
phones were not equipped with lightning arrestors, 
called up central and asked, 

“Can I talk with safety now?” 

“There is no such person on the line,” replied the 
new girl at central. 

* 

A CLEVER REPROACH. 

Mr. Sampleson is a very irascible man, and is in 
the habit of punishing his boys severely. Not long 
since he observed that one of his sons needed a new 
pair of trousers. He scolded the boys for wearing 
out his clothes so fast. 

“Pa, no trousers can last any time the way you 
hit,” replied the son, reproachfully. 

* 

COMPLAINTS MIXED 

Country Lady — I’ve been expecting a packet of 
medicine by mail for a week and haven’t received it 
yet. 

Post Office Clerk — Yes, madam. Kindly fill in 
this form and state the nature of your compliant. 

Lady — Well, if you really must know, it’s indiges- 
tion. — St. Louis. 

* 

PLANNING A HOUSE 

“I want you to build me a fashionable house.” 

"Have you any special ideas as to the style of 
house you want?” asked the fashionable architect. 

"Not exactly, I want one of those modern places. 
You know the kind I mean — one with a living room 
too big to keep warm and a kitchen too small to cook 
in." — Detroit Free Press. 

♦ 

YOUR WATCH A COMPASS. 

No excuse for Losing Your Bearing if you Have 
One. 

“Most men who own a good watch,” said a jeweler, 
“think they know all about it. They have the num- 
ber fixed in their memory in case it is stolen. 

They could probably pick it out from fifty other 
watches with their eyes shut. But how many men 
know their watch is a compass, and will tell north 
from south as accurately as it will tell the time of 
day? Stanley, the explorer, did not know it until he 
had groped his way through the dark continent and 
met a Belgian sailor on the coast. Every watch is 
a compass. If you point the hour hand to the sun, 
the south is exactly half way between the hour and 
the figure XII on the dial. Suppose for instance, it 
is four o’clock. Point the hand indicating four to 
the sun and two on the watch is exactly south. If 
it is eight o’clock, point the hand indicating eight to 
the sun and the figure X to the dial is due south 
No man need get lost if he carries a watch.” — Ex- 
change. 

* 

Punctuate the following : “That that is is that that 
is not is not is not that it it is.” 


If a hen and a half lays an egg and a half in a day 
and a half how many days will it take for three 
hens to lay twelve eggs? 

* 

EVERYBODY’S FRIEND 

Jack Podger was the most obliging man that ever 
lived. His services were given gratis to all appli- 
cants. He could mend a clock, repair a puncture, 
drown a kitten, paper a wall, and in fact, perform 
any operation known to mortal man. In conse- 
quence, Jack’s service were in constant demand. A 
Week or two ago, after cobbling a neigbor’s boots, 
sweeping the vicar’s chimney and writing a testi- 
monial for his charwoman’s nephew, he retired to 
rest. 

He was awakened by a terrific bang at his front 
door, and immediately rushed to the window. 

“What’s the matter?” he bawled, irritably. 

“You’ll excuse me for troubling you at this time 
of night,” came the reply, "but the fact is, our 
baby is so very cross and we would like you to come 
and pacify him. He always laughs when he sees 
your funny nose.” 

* 

A MEAN OFFER. 

First Maid — That rich young feller that’s courtin’ 
Miss Ethel is awful stingy. 

Second Ditto — What makes you think so? 

First — Why, I heard him say to her : “A penny 
for your thoughts,” and he a millionaire, mind you — 
Boston Transcript. 


NOTICE 

“Safe methods of Business,” a neat, and hand- 
somely bound book in cloth printed on strong 
heavy paper of 439 pages and illustrated. It has 
433 articles devoted to banking, law, correspond- 
ence, commercial forms and a practical informa- 
tion for business. This attractive little book sells 
for one dollar and half. You will never regret it. 
I believe you would always afterwards feel that 
you would have been satisfied if it had been 
twenty times the price. Please accept it at once. 
Do not delay; order now while the supply lasts. 
Mail orders given immediate attention. 

ROY MAGNUSON, 

Box 198. Two Harbors, Minn. 





V/mm 
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The only way to 

get the genuine 

New Home 

Sewing Machine 
is to buy the machine 
with the name NEW 
HOME on the arm 
and in the legs. 

This machine Is 
warranted for all 
time* 


No other like it 
No other as good 
The New Home Sewing Machine Company, 

ORANGE. MASS. 

Sold at Goldberg’s Department Store 
Trenton, N. J. 
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Che British Deaf Cime$ 

An illustrated monthly magazine - newspaper for 
the Deaf. Edited by Joseph Hepworth. 

LEADING ORGAN OF THE DEAF OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM 

Edited and controlled by the Deaf 

Independent, Interesting, Outspoken, 
and Honestly Impartial 

Twenty-four page monthly 

Annual subscription — single copies ( prepaid ) 60 
cents. Those who prefer to send a dollar bill will 
be credited with twenty months’ subscription. 
Send a picture post card for specimen copy. 

Cbe British Deaf times, 

25 Windsor Place, Cardiff, England 


❖ 

f 
❖ 
❖ 

Che Story of the Store is never J 
told in P int, as it $ 

Should Be 

❖ 

Practical illustrations, “ like a pic- 
ture, ” are ever best seen, to be appre- * 

ciated, and so, when you come here to 4 * 

*2* 

buy goods, or housefurnishings, you 
will find very much more than can be .j. 
possibly pen pictured, type pictured. it 

❖ 

S. P. DUNHAM & CO., f 

Dry Goods & Housefurnishings ❖ 

4 * 

TRENTON, N. J. A . 


F. S. KATZENBACH 
AND COMPANY 

35 East State Street, 
TRENTON, NEW JERSEY. 

Hardware, Heaters, 
Ranges, Mantels, 

Grates, Tile Heaters 
and Facings 

t 

Plumbers 

Steam and Gas Fitters 
Steam and Hot Water 
Heating 

Electrical Supplies 
Bicycles 
Bicycle Supplies 


Conservative 6 Per Cent 
Investment 

Corporation Stocks and Bonds 

Fluctuate in value and are subject to mani- 
pulation 

Public Service Corporations 

Are succumbing to Public Ownership with 
loss to the holders of their inflated securities 
Industrials 

Depend upon “The Man Behind the Gun.” 

First Mortgage Loans 

Do not fluctuate in value. 

Are not subject to condemnation for public 
purposes. Are absolute in security irre- 
spective of human frailty. 

We have handled First Mortgage Eoans in 
Duluth since l86q without the loss of a 
dollar of principal or interest for any client. 

We will be pleased to submit detailed in- 
formation describing our offerings in First 
Mortgage Eoans. 

J. D. Howard & Company 

209 - 2 J 2 Providence Building Duluth, Minn. 


Of Interest to ALL the Deaf and General Public 


ASK FOR IT! 


Circulates Everywhere all the Time 

FIFTY CENTS YEARLY 
Postage Stamps Receivable for all Remittances 
Address the Publisher, JOHN F. O’BRIEN, 

515-17 W. 160th St., Nbw York City. 


PAINTS 


FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


Sold by people who 
know paints with a 
long-life knowledge 


HOOPER’S 

PAINTS 


OUR READY TO 
WEAR SUITS 

are exactly what young men desire . Most 
popular Materials and Models and most 
serviceable grades. 

We Specialize in Suits 

&t SI 0.00, $15.00 and $20.00 

Assortments include suitable garments for 
all kinds of weather and general wear. 

B. F. G U N S O N 

Clothier and Haberdasher 

121 East State Street 
Hotel Windsor Building 


8 and io So. Warren St. 
Trenton, N. J. 


»%%%% THE NEW JERSEY 

J State J 

l Normal and Model j 

Schools j 

f TRENTON, N. J. £ 

l The Normal School $ 

f i J 

Is a professional school, devoted to J 

V the preparation of teachers for the pub- 4 

* lie schools of New Jersey. # 

# Its course involves a thorough know- w 

P ledge of subject matter, the faculties of A 

J mind and how so to present that matter a 

a as to conform to the law of mental de- # 

p velopment. # 

£ The cost per year for boarders, includ- Y 

ing board, washing, tuition, books, etc., £ 

a is from $164 to $184. d 

| The Model School | 

t # 

p It is a thorough academic training f 
J school preparatory to college, business 

or drawing room. 4 

A The schools are well provided with ap- d 
p paratus for all kinds of work, labora- 9 

P tories, manual training room, gymna- J 

sium, etc. J 

a The cost of day- pupils is from $28 to f 
p $64 per year, according to grade, and ip 

£ $224 to $244 for boarders, j 

| The Boarding Halls J 

p The Boarding Halls are lighted by V 
P electricity’, heated by steam, well ven- n 

tilated, provided with baths and all 4 

a modem conveniences. The sleeping f 

■ rooms are nicely furnished and are very 0 

F cosy’. T 

For further particulars apply to the £ 

L Principal. 4 

I J. M GREEN # 
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state; board of education 

Jos, S. Freiunghuysen Edgar H. Sturtevant 

Melvin A Rice Edmund B. Osborne 

John P. Murray John C, Van Dyke 

D. Stewart Craven Thos. W. Sinnott 

Officers if The Board 

Jos. S. Frelinghuysen . . President 

Melvin A. Rice Vice-President 

Calvin N. Kendall Secretary 

Edward I. Edwards Treasurer 


COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 

CALVIN N. KENDALL 


TERMS OF ADMISSION 

HE NEW JERSEY SCHOOL F;OR THE DEAF, 


established by act approved March 31st, 1882, offers 
its advantages on the following: conditions: 

The candidate must be a resident of the State, not less 
than six nor more than twenty-one years of age, deaf, 
and of sufficient physical health and intellectual capacity 
to profit by the instruction afforded. The person making 
application for the admission of a child as a pupil is 
required to fill out a blank form, furnished for the purpose, 
giving necessary information in regard to the case. The 
application must be accompanied by a certificate from a 
county judge or county clerk of the county, or the chosen 
freeholder or township clerk of the township, or the mayor 
of the city, where the applicant resides, also a certificate 
from two freeholders of the county. These certificates are 
printed on the same sheet with the forms of application, 
aud are accompained by full directions for filling them 
out. Blank forms of application and any desired in- 
formation in regard to the school may be obtained by 
writing to the following address. 


hr fit. irfnu 57K 


John P. Walker, M.A 


Siiperi nten dent. 


Principal 

Supervising Teacher 


Trenton, N. J. 


B. HOWARD SHARP 
MARY D. TILSON 
MARY R. WOOD 
ELIZABETH HALL 
LILLIAN A. BRIAN 
HELEN HOYT CRAVER 
JULIA HARMON CORY 
EDITH R. MAHAN 
ELINOR L. TAYLOR 
IRENE FITTS 
MYRTLE L. DAVIS 


OFFICERS 

JOHN P. WALKER, M. A 

WM. G. NEWCOMB 

EMILY B BURK 

MADELINE D. HOLZ 

r. HOWARD SHARP 

ANNA M. FITZPATRICK 

MATHILDE E. CORNELIUS 

NELL M. BERGEN, R. N... 

ELMER BARWIS, M.D 

MILES L. WAGNER, D D.S 

BURR W. MacFARLAND, M.D. 

Charles mclaughlin 


Superintendent 

Storekeeper 

Book-keeper 

Office Assistant 

• Supervisor of Lays 
Assistant Supervisor 
. . Supervisor of Girls 

Nurse 

Attending Physician 

Dentist 

Oculist 

Engineer 


Martin C. Ribsam 

Flowers, Seeds and Poultry 
Supplies 

BROAD AND FRONT STS., 
Phone 210 TRENTON, N. J. 


Crossley Machine Company 

(incorporated) 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

Pottery, "File, Electrical, Porcelain and Clay 
Washing Machinery 


Ashmore and Blackwell, 

Dealers in 

Fish, Game and Oysters 

35 East Front St., Washington Market 
TRENTON, N. J. 


Machinery for Filtering, Grinding, Mixing 
and Forming Clay 

TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


STOLL'S 


DO YOU KNOW 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 

Wf SPORTING GOODS & GAMES 
W OUTDOOR SPORTS 

AND AMUSEMENTS. 

30 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 


Gifts of Utility & Beauty 


TRINITY BUILDING 


Capital Gift Shop 


111 BROADWAY 

NEW YORK 


Sells the best $1.50 and $2. 00 Derby in the 
city , also a full line of fine Hats 
College Caps , <Sfc. 

33 EAST STATE ST.. TRENTON. N. J. 


Compliments of 

WILSON and STOKES 
Lumber Co. 

Bell Phone 3620 Inter State Phone Uif 

TRENTON, N. J. 


High Grade Boxed Papers and Cards 
Leather and Brass Goods 
Mechanical Drawing Instruments 
Conklin’s Selffilling Fountain Pen 
Price ranging from $2.50 to $8.00 

The Capital Selffilling Fountain Pen 

Price $1.50. None better for the price 
Engraved Name Cards 

Embossed Stationery to order 


DO TOUR SHOPPING AT 

Trenton’s most reliable store. 
Dependable merchandise at moder- 
ate prices. 

We give and redeem Gold Trading 
Stamps. 


NEW JERSEY 

history and Genealogy 


WM. CONVERY <& SONS 

119 Niort H Broad St., 

and see the largest line of Furnitu«s 
and Carpets in this city. 


Gutman 


The Capital Stationery 

15 N. Warren St. 


TRAVERS ROOK STORE 

108 S. BROAD ST. 


South Broad 
and Lafayette Streets 
Trenton.NJ^^^A 


